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For the National Era.» - ‘ 
BELL SMITH ABROAD.—PARIS.: 
No, if. - 

Dear Farenp: After exhausting Havre, by 
staring at.@ very Common church, amusing 
ourselves with thenarrow, rambling streets full 
of queer people—who acted as if not possessed 
of good sense—and queerer vehicles, pulled by 
one or three horses tandem, and for all the 
world resembling rheumatic alligators, mad 
with excitement—after admiring the peat little 
markets, we found ourselves possessed of an 
afternoon, and so determined to take the even- 
ing train as far as Rouen. The express for 
Paris would reach Rouen the next day, about 
tea o’clock, A. M.; so that we would be blessed 
with a night’s rest and a glance at that ancient 
city. We found at our hotel the six bearers of 
despatches, and they, too, had made the most 
of Havre, and, in high disgust, were prepared 
to go on with us. Their opinions of this incor- 
porated antiquity, variously expressed, happily 
were not understood by its ancient burghers ; 
otherwise, their official dignity might not have 
been respected. What most astonished and 
annoyed our friends was; to find, as they ex- 
pressed it, that the stupidities could nat under- 
stand their own language. -Two of the diplo- 
matic corps had addressed themselves to the 
labor'of obtaining a knowledge of French, and, 
indeed, during the long voyage of the Franklin 
they had devoted considerable time to investi- 
gating and acquiring that elegant and some- 
what complicated tongue. They were pre- 
pared, so we were assured, to act as interpret- 
ers on all occasions; but, strange to-say, these 
Havreens had such a wretched patois they 
could not be understood at all, even when as- 
sisted by the most energetic pantomime. 
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hi#’ native language by” one of thé drivers, 
seemed to be an sneetit and into the hacks 
again hastened the gentlemen, in search of an 
old cathedral. When again the carr‘ages 
stopped, they were under a stone arch thrown 
over the street, of not very astounding dimen- 
sions, but covered with figures carved against 
the under side—an object of intense interest, 
doubtlessly, to one acquainted with its history 
and design ; but to our friends, like the other 
works of art before seen, a disappointment, 
not worth the tronble—another “sale,” as they 
expressed it. ; 

_ Again the clamor began, greatly aggravated 
by the discovery that they had but twenty 
minutes before the arrival of the cars. They 
probably would have ended the discussion by 
pounding the drivers, had not that rare bird,a 
good-natured Englishman, come to the rescue, 
stating that the drivers asserted that the land- 
lord of Hotel d’Angleterre had requested them 
to drive to thege points, and they had taken 
them in their.order, so as to save time, but 
were now ready to drive to whatever place the 
gentlemen might request. This was clear 
enough, and would have ended all difficulties at 
once ; but Mr. , who had heard from some 
source that in Rouen might be seen a famous 
monument to the Maid of Orleans, insisted, 
that as the time was not sufficient to justify an 
attempt at the cathedral, they should devote it 
to seeing the monument. Some seconded this 
proposition, others opposed; and so five minutes 
of their precious time were lost. At last, the 








The country between Havyré.and Paris ap- 
peared to me a continuous garden—so delicious 
in its golden fields,"green hills, andeool dells— 
so quiet under the bright summer sun —so 
happy with its farm-houses anid villages, its 
browned reapers, merry lasses, browsing cattle, 
winding roads, and shady avenues, that I 
seemed flying by railroad through “ As you like 
it,” and I drank in the hay-scented air, that 
affected me as if the vineyards had filled the 
very atmosphere with intoxication. I clapped 
my hands and laughed like @ ghild, exciaim- 
ing, “Beautiful Francee—sunny France—land 
of purple grapes and romance,” and longed to 
roll into every dell, or bask forever in some 
patch of flower-encircled sunlight. But, look- 
ing back now in sober moments, I recognise the 
effect of contrast between ship-board and the 
first sight of the blessed country.- I suppose 
the districts | ran through are carefully eulti- 
vated and very beautiful, but not a beauty such 
as I really am enraptured over. {[ have now a 
recollection of Nature somewhat too closely 
cropped, too clogely ploughed upon, and save, 
indeed, that she had heaved up hills and sent 
the water sparkling beyond control, the whole 
resembled, fearfully strong, the Dutch gardens 
about Cincinnati. My own, my native land, 
with its inland seas, great forests, and plunging 
cataracts, has all that I dream over and love of 
the picturesque and beautiful. 

_ We arrived in Rouen about dark, and, hav- 
ing neglected to learn the name of some good 
hotel, had’ a nice time at the station-house. 
The six bearers of despatches had opinions, 
and were loud in expressing them; but as no 
two were the same, and each positive in his 
own, we had the promise of an exciting debate. 
Our conduct was absurd in the extreme. We 
would all crowd into an omnibus, apparently 
unanimous; then, suddenly, at the suggestion 
of some one, all rush out again, to. another, 
greatly to the astonishment and indignation of 
other passengers and Rouen inhabitants. "We 
% Were about, vociferously, to get outiof the third, 
“when the vehicle drove, off—not with all of us, 
however. The bearer of despatches to the Le- 
gation at Berlin fell from the steps, with the 
declaration that he would not be taken to such 
aden. But, upon second thoughts and a hard 
run, that dignitary joined us again. ~ 
lhe Hotel d’Angleterre is good ; that is, we 
had comfortable beds, in rooms not quite at an 
exhausting height; meals so so, and the land- 
lord did not ask us for all the money we had. 
[may do the place injustice ; but, the night I 
passed under its roof was wretched. The fa- 
tigue and excitement of the day were too much 
for me, and, after resting five minutes, I found 
it impossible to move. After supper, I hastened 
to bed, thinking quiet was all I needed. I was 
too tired” to sleep, too sick, indeed; and hour 
after hour I watched the night steal drearily 
away. Hotel d’Angleterre is on the quay, and 
on the quay the citizens of Rouen, male and 
female, are pleased to promenade. I heard, 
until midaight, the continuous tram -tramp, 
mingled with voluble chatterings, until I was 
nearly mad, and so earnestly prayed for quiet. 

Quiet came at last, and seemed the worse. The 

slightest noise—the shutting of a door, the step 

tm the hall—sounded to me like thunder ; and, 

Wwhen'sleep at last came in cat-naps, Iefelt the 

bed roll under me, and the great roomeshake. 

With memories of the ocean. I really sl t 

about daylight, and was awakened at eight 

with the intelligence that we ‘set 
mediately, in search of the ancient cathedral. 

[could not, and arranged with D. to let me 

meet the party at the depot. The party had 

Pas hours, after rising, to look at the cathedral. 

ae of these was lost in waiting for breakfast, 

- aging carriages, seeing to the luggage, pay- 

ing bills; and at nine the sight-hunters set out 

We met at the station-house, five minutes 
before the train from Havre rolled in. D. and 
the diplomatic circle were, ag usual, in ar rs 
cited state of indignation. A” mates tence, 
indignation. A merry twinkle 
about Luey’s eyes revealed the fact that there 
was something unheard, worth relating. I in 
vain questioned the gentlemen—they evaded, 
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majority decided for the monument, and away 
they all went. 
The saddest disappointment was the last. 
The gentlemen in search of startling antiqui- 
ties drew up before a fountain, surmounted by 
a black, rude mass of stone, that looked, Mr. 
said, “like the Goddess of Liberty in re- 
duced circumstances; chained to a rock.” They 
gazed in mute astonishment at this specimen 
of the dark ages—looked round at each other, 
and then burst into roars of laughter. It was 
too ridiculous. Their merriment was of short 
duration ; for the discovery was made that they 
had just five minutes in which to get to the 
cars. They left the fossil maid and splashing 
fountain in great-haste. 
“ Get in,” said Mr. ——, faithful and honor- 
able bearer of despatches to our Chargé at 
Naples; “ hurrah, now, and hurry.up ; these 
cars run to the minate. Jump in, I'll move 
em.’ 
Saying which, he mounted upon the box, 
took the whip from the driver—D. followed his 
example, and away they went, at a harum-sca- 
rum gallop, through Rouen—down one street, 
up another—making people run for their lives, 
as they galloped round corners, and fixed the 
astounded stare of the quiet citizens. At the 
corner nearest the depot, one of the carriages 
took a fruit stand ofan old lady, and plums, 
apricots, peaches, and melons, went rolling in 
every direction. 1 was watching anxiously for 
the party, and say them dash into the court of 
the 5% with an uproar worthy the departure 
of six bearers of despatches. 
Rouen may have an old cathedral—I believe 
none of our party propose to dispute that fact. 
That it may have a very old cathedral, every 
way worthy the attention of antiquary, archi- 
tect, and artist, we will not doubt. Guide-books 
are not tp be disputed, unless they speak of ho- 
tels; works of history are to be relied on ; but, 
ask no honorable bearer of despatches, no one of 
oar party, for the old cathedral of Rouen: To 
such, it is an unpleasant fiction—the base fab- 
ric of a dream ; but that statue—Joan of Arc— 
we can criticize. It we have geen, walked 
round, and closely inspected; and let no man, 
woman, or child, after this, utter aught against 
Persico’s group of Columbus and squaw, for 
Joan of Rouen is somewhat worse. , 
We took the second class cars for Paris, and 
found them more comfortable than the best on 
the Camden and Amboy railway. Each car 
is divided into three coaches, capable of hold- 
ing fourteen persons, one half with their backs 
to the locomotive; a lamp was burning in the 
top of each ear, and of it we soon had an ex- 
planation. {n a few moments we were plung- 
ing through a tunnel, and had under-ground 
railway, it seemed to me, half the distance. 
But the care, certainty, and comfort of these 
railways are beyond all parallel. No accidents 
here, no rushing into open draws, no collisions, 
or running over animals, or off the track. It 
seems something like tyranny, at first, the way 
in which officials bow you into your places, 
where you remain per force. But you realize 
& sense of security—a comfort that is worth all 
illeregulated freedom I ever witnessed. These 
officials are in uniform, with the name of the 
office worked upon the collar of each coat, and 
their patience seems boundless. No pressure, 
no absurdity or wanton opposition, can draw 
them from the mild firmness which seems a 
second nature. . 

“Monsieur will please take his place.” 

Monsieur, an Englishman, was looking, with 
great indignation, at a fleshy old lady who had 
seated herself next him, and, from some cause, 
very objectionable to him; and so he had 
taken himself out. The answer to this mild 
command was some voluble bad French, min- 
gled with English swearing. 

“ Monsieur will please take his place.” 

ut Monsieur still declined, and the door 

was closed, leaving the malcontent standing on 
the platform. I could not see where he went ; 
but directly the poor fellow returned, accom- 
panied by an officer, and in a very sullen man- 
ner took the place first occupied. All this oc- 
cupied but a limited time, and so quiet that 
me Ge of our passengers noticed the transac- 
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very beautiful, and we regret, now, not taking 
a boat-and ascending slowly, as we would have 
surely done, to Paris. But we had enough of 
steamboating. I dropped into a feverish sleep, 
between D. and Lucy, and had home come up 
with its dear, dear, old familiar voices. Oh! 
how’clear and sweet the visions do start up in 
those seconds of feverish sleep! One instant | 
was listening to the loved ones at home, each 
voice dwelling so pleasantly in my ears; and 
the next, the cry of “ Paris” awakened me to 
a sight of a clear sunlight bathing the roofs of 
a vast city, above which towered the Arch of 
Triumph. A plunge into a tunnel, a shrill 
shriek from the locomotive, and we were in the 
gay city of a thousand associations and one 
great name. 


For the National Era. 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND.—NO. 1. 


Of all the privileged orders of modern Eu- 
rope, the aristocracy of England have best pre- 
served the compactness and unity of their cor- 
porative organization. They have survived con- 
vulsions which have trampled crowns and cor- 
onets in the-dust. Traditions, which have more 
force with the ignorant than logic, have shed 
lustre over their ancient titles, though, with 
very few exceptions, the present possessors of 
those titles are of a totally different race and 
lineage from those on.whom they were origin- 
ally conferred. The Peerage of England is no 
exclusive body, as were the nobles of Venice 
inscribed in the Golden Book. In its ranks are 
soldiers and sailors, lawyers and merchants. 
The constant infusion of new blood is always 
imparting to it fresh vitality, though it labors 
under the defect of including men who are only 
illustrious by their contributions to art and 
science. These never reach a higher grade 
than a baronetcy. However, the corporativ 
aristocrocy of Great Britain is an institution 
venerable by its age, and in its annals frequent- 
ly distinguished by its patriotism. Its charac- 
ter has been frequently changed or modified in 
its organie,structure; it has been both loyal 
and revolutionary; at times disinterested, then 
venal, sternly defending national interests, or 
selfishly pursuing personal gains. It has been 
dignified and mean, stubborn and yielding; 
parasités at court, patriots in the country ; now 
defying the crown on great principles, now bar- 
tering honor for the disposal ofa bine ribbon. 
It has“been strongly distinguished from the 
continental aristocracy by its rural habits and 

redilections ; deriving its wealth and influence 
am the soil, it has always identified itself with 
the plough, and many of its members have been 
eminently distinguished by improving agricul- 
ture and the breed of cattle. They take pride 
in their cofntry seats, and in the sports of the 
field. As a body, they are accessible, and free 
from hauteur. They mix with the people, and 
preside at popular meetings. Many of them 
are highly educated, and are accomplished ora- 
tors. 

The Peerage is an order of about four hun- 
dred eldest sons, but they were commoners du- 
ring the lives of their fathers, and having then 
for the most part sat in the Lower House of 
Parliament. They thence imbibed, if not dem- 
ocratic ideas, at least democratic manners, pur- 
ged themselves of prejudices incidental to a 
privileged class, and learned to pay homage to 
the principle of progress. In these particulars 
they essentially differ from the continental no- 
bility. The old noblesse of France only enjoy- 
ed life in the atmosphere of Versailles, and the 
severest punishment was banishment to their 
country seats. Neither they, nor their com- 
peers of Austria, Prussia, Russia, or Italy, had 
any legislative functions to discharge, for they 
were no more, in a political sense, than the 
decorated lacqueys of a despot. In Spain and 
Portugal the cortes were soon suppressed ; and 
if they are now revived, it is only to manifest a 
spasmodic or palsied legislation. The contrast 
is eminently favorable to the English aristoc- 
racy, and it arises from the difference in n» 
tional institutions. Great Britain is governed 
by popular organizations, however imperfectly 
developed ; the continent is ruled by a bureau- 
cracy. 

To study the historial life of a nation in the 
aggregate, and unroll at once so comprehensive 
and varied a panorama, is one of the highest 
exercises of human intellect, and it falls to the 
lot of few to accomplish so magnificent an 
achievement. But humbler minds may trace 
the historical life of a class, or at least portray 
its most salient features; and we. propose to 
make this attempt in a rapid review of the rise 
and progress of the English aristocracy, not in 
its minute details, but in its broad outlines. 

The conquest of England by the Duke of 
Normandy was followed by the parcelling out 
of the whole land of the country in conditional 

roprietorship among his victorious followers. 
fe is a disputed point, whether feudalism was 
known in England before that event, or wheth- 
er it existed concurrently with allodial tenure; 
but it is quite certain that it was fully estab- 
lished after the battle of Hastings. William, 
however, was not an absolute king, but rather 
the accepted chief of a military confederacy ; 
he was the chief baron of a baronial organiza- 
tion; both his ative and their rights were 
limited, but rudely defined. Hence arose be- 
tween the crown and nobility those struggles 
which were only terminated by the reVolution 
of 1688, and all of which were more or less 
connected with questions of fiscality and taxa- 
tion ; for this reason, we must first Survey the 
nature of the platform on which the old terri- 
| torial constitution was erected. 

The fiscal system established at the conquest 
in England was based on direct taxation, ari- 
sing from two sources—the crown lands and the 
feudal dues. The Anglo-Saxons distinguished 
the soil belonging 
and to individual owners, by the titles of “ folc- 
land” and “bocland;” the formet,was the 
“land of the folks,” of the great body of the 
people, being unappropriated to individual own- 
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When great emergencies arose, in which the 
ordinary revenue did not suffice, moveable prop- 
erty was assessed; but thiswas the exception 
to the rule. Thus, tenths ‘and fifteénths were. 
originally those parts of personpl chattels, as 
corn, cattle, and other moveables. Jn the 8th 
of Edward Ill, A. D. 1334) every district in 
England was valued, and a.tenth and a fif- 
teenth of. the whole fixed at £29,000, which 
was never varied. Edward the First had ob- 
tained from Parliament a grant of customs on 
the export of wool, wool-fells, and hides. There 
was also the tunnage on wine, ani the pound- 
age on the import of goods. The subsidy was 
an aid granted by Parliament on teal and per- 
sonal property, occasionally at 4s. in the 
pound on the income from lands, and 2s. 8d. 
upon goods ; but the valuation of| property on 
districts was so low that the rate was nearly 
nominal—a lay subsidy contributing about 
£70,000, and a clerical one £20,000. 

The kings, however, had the power of RE- 
SUMPTION, in their feudal] character as lords 
paramount over the whole territory, and as 
trustees for the great body of the people—a 
power frequently abused, and which led to 
many commotions between the crown and the 
barons. The kings could cancel grants made 
in former reigns, or even in their own reigns; 
and this prerogative they frequently exercised, 
either to reduce the influence of such nobles as 
they deemed too wealthy, or through compul- 
sion of Parliament. In fact, for a long period, 
all estates were held to be conditional, albeit 
in a certain sense hereditary ; and the idea at- 
tached to private property was very different 
from what it isin our days. Spo little security 
existed, that private contracts, marriage settle- 
ments, and even sales upon a valuable consid- 
eration, were set aside by these acts of resump- 
tion in the 33d of Henry the Sixth, and extend- 
ed to crown lands granted even by authority 
of Parliament. The historical student, who de- 
sires to investigate such records at length and 
minutely, will find them in Davenant’s Trea- 
TISE ON ResuMPTIONS. 

Resumptions occurred as early as the reign 
of William Rufus, and continued without inter- 
ruption to that of Richard the First. The lion- 
hearted monarch was as avaricious as he was 
brave ; and, after his second coronation, sub- 
jested all charters and patents to a renewal 
under the new GREAT SEAL, the old one having 
been lost in his foreign expedition to the Cru- 
sades; he reyoked all alienations’ of the crown 
lands made prior to his. departure fer the Holy 
Land; avowed his readiness to sell the city of 
London, could he find a purchaser ; forbade 
the nobility from holding tournaments, unless 
they paid a Jicense; and, as Hamden declares, 
offered everything he possesed to the highest 
bidder. Rex ia exposutt venditiont omnia que 
habutt, scilicet castella, villas, et predia. In each 
of the five reigns succeading the conquest, 
which include above a century, from 1087 to 
1119, @ resumption took place. In_ the three 
following reigns of John, Henry the Third, and 
Edward the First, reaching down to 1307, 
there does not appear to have been any regu- 
lar royal resumption. In the 18th of this last 
monarch’s reign, the Starvrss of Quo War- 
RANTO were passed, by which all persons who 
claimed to have quiet possession before the 
reign of Richard the First, and could prove 
their title by a royal inquest, were to be con- 
firmed in their title by the crown; and all who 
held by charter were to have their charters 
adjudged, according to their reasonable tenor 
and construction. The statute, in_ spirit, 
was of a remedial character, professing to re- 
dress proved wrongs, and rémove the confusicn, 
inconvenience, and uncertainty, which had 
rendered landed property unstable, through the 
mismanagement of the weak John, and the 
thoughtless prodigality of his son, who had 
complained to the barons that the royal rey- 
enues would scarcely afford him meat and 
drink. But Edward the First did not act with 
good faith on this oecasion; he perverted the 
statute, issuing 4 Paar commanding all 
persons who held lands of the crown to sub- 
mit their titles to the judges of the realm, his 
object being to extort money by harassing the 
claimants with litigation. Mazy had lost their 
title deeds, as he well knew, during the wars 
of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, against 
Henry the Third ; and his obyious policy was to 
re-annex the estates to his crown lands, or ex- 
act a high price for new deeds of conveyance. 
[t was on this memorable occasion that Earl 
de Harenne made the bold and noble answer, 
so frequently quoted by historians. “ My an- 
cestors,” said the chivalrous Barl, “ coming in 
with William the Bastard, won these lands by 
the sword, and by the sword I will defend them 
against any that will take them away; for 
that king did not conquer for himself alone, 
neither did my ancestors assist him for that 
end.” This reply paints, with a single touch 
of the pencil, the true nature of the conquest 
and of the territorial constitution which was 
established. 

The clergy formed an essential part of this 
ancient aristocracy. Not only did the bishops 
sit in the feudal house of lords, but also the 
mitred abbots and priors. They did not, how- 
ever, exercise any legislative power by virtue 
of their spiritual attributes, but by their baro- 
nial tenure of land which they held from the 
crown ; and they were, in that capacity, feuda- 
tories of the king, exactly in the same sense as 
the temporal nobility. Of this fact, a striking 
incident is recorded. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
uterine brother of the Conqueror, was by him 
created Earl of Kent, and placed in possession 
of princely estates. The bishop was of an in- 
triguing temper, and alwaysdisturbed the Goy- 
ernment. He was cited by the king, appeared, 
but refased to explain his conduct on char 
preferred against him before the Peers: For 
this contumacy, William ordered him to be 
seized. “Touch me not,” said Odo 'to the ad- 
vancing herald’; I am: @ consecrated priest.” 
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ops; the one conferring et eecity, the 
other conferring temporal profits. ‘The former 
was the investiture, the sovereign giving the 
bishop a ring and crosier, symbols of the epis- 
copal office; the latter was homage, already 
explained. Henry consented to resign the in- 
vestiture, and the Pope commanded the pre- 
lates to perform the homage. 

Stephen, as a usurper, was obliged to make 
many concessions, till he felt himself firmly 
seated on the thrones Having seized the king’s 
treasure, he bribed foreign mercenaries and 
the Pope, when the latter confirmed his title; 
but the clergy annexed to their oath of alle- 
giance a clause to the effect that they were 
only bound to allegiance so long as the king 
defended the ecclesiastical privileges and dis- 
cipline of the church. But on a fray taking 
Pisce between the Earl of Brittany and the 

ishop of Salisbury, the king seized the latter, 
put him in prison, and demanded the keys of 
his castles. It was in this reign that the 
church obtained for its members that immu- 
nity called Benefit of Clergy, by which a per- 
son who could read escaped the penalties at- 
tached to the perpetration of crime. In a short 
time, more than a hundred raurders were com- 
mitted by men in holy orders, with impunity, 
and the bishops openly gloried in their privi- 
lege. Henry If took bold measures to curb 
the insolence of the spiritual aristocracy, in 
which he was assisted by the temporal nobil- 
ity, and the constitutions of Clarendon were 
passed. Those constitutions ordered, that cler- 
gymen accused of any crime should be tried 
in the civil courts ; that laymen should not be 
tried and sentenced in the civil courts, except 
by the testimony of respectable witnesses ; 
that the king should ultimately decide in ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual appeals; that arch- 
bishops and bishops should be regarded as 
barons, and contribute to the public burdens, 
according to their rank and means; that goods 
forfeited to the king should not be protected 
by being placed in churches and churchyards; 
and that the sons of villeins should not take 
orders without the consent of their lords. These 
constitutions were rejected by the Pope, and 
then commenced the well-known struggle be- 
tween the king and Thomas-a-Becket. 

, Such was the first -phase of the territorial 
constitution of England, in which we see three 
different forms of aristocracy. A royal aristo- 
crat, called by historians a king; a temporal 
and a spiritual aristocracy, each jealous of the 
other—suspicious, overreaching, tyrannical. At 
one time, we behold the king and temporal 
barons combining against the spiritual barons, 
a3 in framing the constitutions of Clarendon ; 
at another, the temporal and spiritual barons 
uniting against the king, as at Magna Charta. 
It was a war of sections of aristocracy against 
each other, Each wished to rule—none was 
willing to obey. The passions prominently 
manifested were ambition and avarice. The 
country was delivered over to brigandage. 
Each baron, in his castle, was despot, from 
which he sallied forth, when he pleased, to 
plunder, slay, and ravish. Industry scarcely 
dared to raise its arm and labor, lest, when 
some material wealth had been created, cupid- 
ity should smite that arm off with a battle-axe. 
True it is, that Henry the Second gave charters 
to several towns, and granted them municipal 
privileges, by incorporating them into GuILps; 
but this blow, struck at territorial feudalism, 
would have availed little, had it not been for 
the Crusades, which saved the land from con- 
tinuous robbery, and sent the fierce barons to 
expend their furies in Palestine. It was a 
master stroke of ecclesiastical policy, when the 
Popes responded to the call of Peter the Her- 
mit; and it was a happy day for England when 
Richard of the Lion Heart resolved to extermi- 
nate the infidels. Had he remained at home, 
England would have been reduced to a wilder- 
ness, for the aristocracy would have imitated 
his example of rapine and lawlessness. He had 
massacred the Jews in London and York, that 
he might seize their treasures ; and at the lat- 
ter town, the aristocracy, who were indebted to 
them, rushed to the cathedral where their 
ponds were kept, and made a’ bonfire of them 
before the altar. Riehard sold the revenues 
and manors of the crown, and the high offices 
of trust and power. How thoroughly he hated 
the spiritual establishment, the following anec- 
dote shows. A preacher, in a remonstrance, 
advised him to sell his three daughters, which 
he called pride, avarice, and sensuality. The 
King answered: “ You counsel right; I have 
already provided husbands for them ; I will sell 
my pride to the templars, my avarice to the 
monks, and the clergy shall share my sensual- 
ity among them.” 

The reign of John is an epoch at this histori- 
cal period in the rise and progressof the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. His character was a com- 
pound of every baseness, without one redeem- 
ing virtue. He hired ruffians, whom he called 
his champions, to fight duels with his refractory 
barons, who, disdaining the dishonorable con- 
test, combined against him. The murder of 
Arthur and the loss of Normandy rendered him 
contemptible. He embroiled himself with the 
church, and the kingdom is placed under an 
interdict. He is excommunicated, and the Pope 
gives his crown to Philip of France. Terrified 
by the legate Pandolph, he consents td hold 

ngland as a vassal of Rome. Philip is totally 
defeated in a naval action. John, now feeling 
himself secure, renews his tyrannical practices. 
The barons determine to reduce his preroga- 
tive, and wrest from him his Magna Charta. 
These are its chief provisions: It secured the 
free elections of the clergy, and decreed that 
fines levied on them should be regulated ac- 
cording to the value of their estates only, to the 
exemption of their benefices, Barons allowed 
to recover the lands of their vassals, even though 
forfeited for felony, after having been in pos- 
session of the crown a year and a day. No tax 
to be imposed without the consent of the na- 
tion, except for ransoming the king, knighting 
his eldest son, or ioning his daughter in 
No land belonging to baron to be 
a crown debt, if. the owner offered 
perty in. sa on ; nor any vas- 
ul ied (0 cell ob mech of ie landes 
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The question proved a puzzling one ; for, ual 
the poor French possess neither in name nor in 
reality the ie of that sweet Saxon 
monosyliable. His friend finally s ded, by 
a series of circumlocuting French phrases, in 
conveying a. shadow of the idea to the young 
foreigner’s mind. His fine face, which had 
been almost distorted with bewilderment, 
cleared up like a spring morning. 

“Ah, I see!” he exclaimed, laying his hand 
emphatically upon his heart. “‘Home!’ It is 
one good word! J shall it remember!” 

“One good word,” indeed! Whose soul does 
not acknowledge its charm? The pulse of 
prince and of peasant bounds equally at its 
sound. 

But who.can define the dear word? I never, 
before the little incident above related, realized 
the difficulty of telling, in the words of any lan- 
guage, what home is. 

“It is the place where people stay, my dear!” 
was the response I once heard rather impa- 
tiently given by a mother to an inquiring child 
leaning on her lap, who had been teasing her 
as to the whereabouts of a favorite playmate’s 
home, and wished, as bright children generally 
do, to explore the subject throughout the laby- 
rinth of its whys and wherefores. 

“The place where peoplé stay.” It sounds 
plausibly, and it satisfied the child-questioner 
for the hour. But is it a synonym of Home? 
Ask the orphan apprentice girl, sitting in 
her dreary corner, stitching sighs into the em- 
broidered velvet of her mistress’s wardrobe. 
Ask the over-tasked slave, in his unshared 


hovel. Ask the prisoner, in his dark, damp 
cell. Ask the bed-ridden pauper, in the poor- 
house. Ask the outcast, in the crumbling city 
garret. Are these homes? 


Can a boarding-house, however quiet and 
comfortable its arrangements, be a home? It 
is a delicate question to broach ; but the voice 
of many hearts, and of mueh bitter experience, 
will bear out the earnest answer, “No/” 

Still, limiting the word to a place of abiding, 
hallowed by association with kindred ones— 
are all homes that pass for such in the world’s 
great eye? 

We all know what and where a child’s home 
is; it never plays the hypocrite. From the hour 
when its little feet began to make journeys 
from the maternal door, out among the flowers 
and thorns of life, the first threatening of dan- 
ger, or token of unexpected pleasure, is sure to 
hurry the grieving or glad creature “ home.” 
Grown older, it will go farther and farther 
eway—like a ripple on the disturbed wave— 
miles over green meadows and through nut- 
bearing woods; but in the hour of fatigne or 
fear, it is sure to bound back “home.” Tired 
of play, at sun-setting, the boy thinks only of 
his clean-spread supper, his mother’s good- 
night kiss, his evening prayer, and then the 
soft, nice bed, with its patch-work counterpane 
of many colors. These, and like comforts, 
make “home” to the butterfly-hearted child. 
But the time comes when these are not all of 
home to his heart. He goes farther away—to 
school, to college. Years pass; and when next 
that beloved hill and landscape rise on his ho- 
rizon, he thinks not of home as‘a place only of 
refreshment and of rést; The sister’s laugh of 
wild delight—the brother’s glad’ hand-press- 
ure —the mother’s tearful greeting — the 
father’s fervent blessing—in »brief, the sweet 
affections born and nurtured under that roof- 
tree, are what make “sweet home” to him 
now. 

Ah, well! these natural affections are happy 
and hallowed things; but they do not always 
make “home,” after all. The heart will go 
abroad into the wilderness of humanity, to seek 
its other half, as soon as it is old enoughe—too 
often, long before it is wise endugh—for the 
ee quest. How many of these searchers 

nd a home in any heart ? How many hearth-; 
stones, encircled by family faces, are worthy to 
be called homes? How many fashionable par- 
lors, from which the “hearth stone” of olden 
days has been razed, over whosé soft carpets little 
feet tread lightly, and on whose pillowy lounges 
pale faces lean languidly in the late morning, 
after the last night’s party ? How many West- 
ern (and Eastern too) farm-houses, where the 
wife wears herself away in toil disproportioned 
to* her strength, and unsoothed by the sympa- 
thy of the hard-working but hale lord and 
master, who thinks “’Tis no use making a fuss 
over women-folks’ complaints—they must bear 
their ‘end of the log’ of life, to be sure ; it'al-’ 
ways spoils them to pet them!” The same 
negligent and selfish philosophy has prevailed 
over the little yard surrounding the house, and 
over all pertaining to the external adornment 
of things in general. “The main chance b 


reaped ; and what signifies keeping s¢cythes, 
door-steps, gates, or anything else inanimate, in 
its proper place? “Home,” is it? ’Tis a place 
to eat and sleep in; ’tis a place, a8 the wife and 
mother well knows, to drudge and weep in ; 
’tis a place for children to whimper, mG! 
bark, and careless workmen to lounge and 
geumble. But is it that sacred thing, a home? 
Forbid it, Peace and Love! ee 
Many a one who “marries for a home,” as 
the phrase is, finds only an aching void. The 
sick-hearted factory girl, tired with toiling at 
the beck of the merciless wheel ; or the sensi- 
tive school-mistress, worn with duties and carés 
that torture her aching brain and lonely hea: 
may grasp the offer that promises a home, an 
find, too Tate, that it was but a mirage-on the 
desert of life. “No healing spring nor health- 
ful shade” is there! What can the poor vie. 
tim of such a delusion do? for there is no res 
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viathan meet the.wors 
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ed sweep, and surmounting them with the easa 
and beauty of a_pilot boat, “During the wort 
of the gale T daily stood on the upper deck, 
watching her behaviour in facing the seas with 
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Providence has permitted so 


since Paradise was forfeited. 


The old man looks to Heaven with the firm j 


faith, and sighs for ifs holy rest. 


Young hearts should look up to its eternal 


less often or less fervently. Bat ic 


need not be in weariness of earth, or in disgus% 
with the life God has*given. Shall not alk that 
is good here, and all that ought to be dear, ba 
given us again, in that other, sinless life? 
but our tastes, our affections, and our ambition, 
be moulded on the model of eternal truth; and 
we cannot feel too fervently, we cannot work 
too earnestly, we cannot love teowell. Look- 


Lec 


h all that has been.created, to the 


Creator who has given, we.can beautify these 
homes of Earth, cherish these hearts that our 
Father .has lent to hallow them; and so pre- 


firmer step and stronger trust, to 


cross the mist-veiled river that rolls between 
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THE RIVAL OCEAN STEAMERS, 


Lonpon, October, 1853. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


It was, and is yet, a question in the minds of 
many who cross the Atlantic, whether the Cu- 
nard or Collins steamers are the best sea-bcats ; 
in other words, which are best adapted to en- 
counter the “heavy weather” of winter, and 
afford the most comfort to passengers. 
somewhat acquainted with nautical affairs, | 
accompanied a celebrated ship-builder to view 
the Atlantic and Pacific while on the stocks. 
Being somewhat prejudiced, in consequence of 
the many failures in our first attempts at build. 
ing ocean steamers, and finding my friend’s 
views nearly coinciding, We expressed an unfa- 
vorable opinion of the experiment, for such 
they were considered at that time. . The model 
seemed unsymmetrical—a combination of lines 
clumsily and singularly carried out; and, with 
their extreme length, and high set upon the 
water, we agreed—though they might, if their 
engiaes proved equal to the immense hull, make 
good work in smooth weather —they would 
labor heavily in a sea way, roll badly, and 
make bad time in heavy weather. 

Again, while conducting a Southern journal 
in the spring of 1850, | was unfortunately 
drawn into a controversy on the prospectiva 


Being 


the two lines, through an article 


which appeared in the Sczentific American, on 
“English and American Steamship Building,” 


cle was copied, with comments, inta 
, ? 


ths Savannah Republican. In that controversy 
I strenuously contended that, though the Col- 
lins line might prove themselves equal to tha 


in the fair weather of summer, the 


latter would show their superiority when con- 
tending against the“hesvy weather of winter. 
Having sailed in both, TP 
results have entirely cha 


happy to say that 
d@.my opinion, and 
fully convinced and constrained tu 


say that the Collins: boats ‘are far superior in 
heavy weather. 


New York for Liverpool in the Pa- 


cific, Captain Nye, on the 19th of March last, 


afforded a good opportunity for test- 


ing the sea-going qualities of a ship, and a few 
words may 
When nearly half way across, we ent 
& heavy northeaster, which pe BS, ha shor 
interval, nearly five days, during” of which 
it amounted t) one of the most violent gales L. 


be sufficient to give the result. 
ntered 


experienced at sea. From first te 


term it. It was surprising’ to sea” te 
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Not & 
boarded her, fore or aft; and her 
m the upper tothe lower detk, were 
comfortable as the parlors of a New 


York hotel. The wind, suddenly rising to the 


on. the third day, threw.up a shar) 
which, necessarily working in. ita 


is more trying’ to both engines and hull. 
Here she proved herself eqnally as good a sea- 
boat, easy on her helm, detying the seas as it 


were; and making good time. [ several times 
went into the engine-room, whete I found the = | 
engines. working to 4 ation, as smooth’ as * 


ponderous machines could have worked 
Tr any circumstances ; onder only -sthng 
eeceg eam, propelling the ship nine knots 
Not th 


e least sign of working could 
‘about the hull, which seemed as 
had been knit together.’ 
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Of the fare and attendance on board the | 


Collins line, it ‘would be needless to speak. 
And yet, notwithstanding the sumptous fare, 
which has been sg often described by foreign- 
ers in terms of admiration, there are Ameri- 
cans fastidious enough to grumble over it. | 
will only say, he who cannot be satisfied with 
the fare on a Collins steamer, cannot be satis 
fied at the St. Nicholas, nor the Astor. One 
liné Gannot boast much over the other in this 
respect ; but, as.it was my intention to speak 
only of their relative qualities for heavy weath- 
er, I will say nothing further upon that score, 
nor shall I ‘pay any compliments to the cap- 


gers—they are paid to be courteous and atten- 
tive, and compliments for doing their duty have 
become much-too cheap of late. 

Americans should feel proud of such noble 
specimens of marine architecture as the Col- 
lins steamships are. Their mercantile marine 
attracts the admiration of the world; and 


ers about almost everything that is American, 
they can turn to their mercantile marine with 
feelings of pride and defiance. A. 
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NEW YORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


~. New Yorks, Nov. 12, 1853. 
10 the Editor of the National Era: 

The California papers received by the latest 
arrivals from the Pacific are considerably ta- 
ken up with announcements of the arrival of 
John Mitchell, the eloquent Irish Patriot, as 
the last of the refugees from the great British 
prison house, his reception, the mode and 
means of his escape, &c.» This is all natural 
and well enough. Mitchell bore himself no- 
bly during the rebellion of Young Ireland party 
and his subsequent trial for high treason. His 
speech before the court was, in some of its pas- 
sages, a very model of eloquence, scarcely, if-at 
all, excelled by the most stirring words of the 
martyred Emmett, whose epitaph Mitchell and 
his compeers so nobly essayed to write in their 
own patriotic blood, and they are destined to 


[ hope his bearing on our shores may give no 
contradiction to his career at his last home. | 
feel the more anxious on this point, because of 
the mortification, almost amounting to dis- 
gust, which his immediate predecessor, O’Don- 
ohue, has created by his bearing in this coun- 
try, since his reception in the accustomed 
open-armed manner of our people. 

No reader, who has had an eye to current 
events, can think that I am undersevedly cen- 
sorious in my allusion. It was well understood 
that, at the reception meeting in this city, 
O’Donohue was so “excited” as the papers 
had it, after the wine-bibbing operations of 
that jubilant occasion, asto be scarcely capable 
of making a becomingeply. All this might 
have found a veil ‘of charity, however trans- 
parent, in the peouliar*eircumstances ; but, 
when he was subsequently found at Boston in 
such a state as to get into personal collision 
with his very entertainers, and even to take 
the incipient steps of a violation of the laws of 
his new home incurred by that dnellistic affair 
of his with tho chairman of the meeting, my 
toleration was, [confess, sorely tried! Such a 
course of. ib. attempted by a refugee 
sronger, in-defianee of not only the laws of 

he State, but also of the pacific public senti- 
ment of New England, could only have es- 
gaped the severest popular indignation, under 
man ‘personal, 
D idicrousness of such imported brava- 
jovas he. exhibited. We find this same“ exile 
n,” at @ later -and very recent date, so 
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Don’t suppose I have-forgotten the topic of 
the election in this State, ani its results. It 
has not been ‘the woncern of the telegraphic 
and other agencies, thr ugh which we get the 
earlier. reports, to give the public reliable 4n- 
to your readers generally—the Free Democrat- 
ic vote. Hence we can get light-on everything 
else, almost, but that. I shall therefore not 
attempt the hopeless task of enlightening them 
thereon, at present. By next week the domi- 


nant agencies will perhaps be more at leisure, 


oe ee amore obliging. Het 
n absence of anything recall: oe 


ging as to the great Anti-Slavery issue in this’ 


Ntate, unless we except the lamentation of the 
Herald, that the State has rahe 
of the “ Seward Free Soil party,” we have much 


the alréady apparent triumph of the 
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ON Serr.—Unfortunately, owing to a 
pprehensién of Mr. Herbert, the second 
chaper of the Saxon Serf arrived too late for 
insertion in this week’s Era. , It will appear 
next week. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF NEBRASKA. 


In the beginning of our career as dn inde- 
pendent nation, it was thought by some that it 
would be well to limit our population by the 
Alleghany mountains; and even after Western 
enterprise had broken over these ramparts, our 
most enlightened statesmen were disposed to 
regard the Mississippi as our boundary for 
ages. Fifty years have passed, and the Mis- 
sissippi on both sides is lined with well-organ- 
ized States, and we have planted a new empire 
on the Pacific. Not the Alleghany range, not 
the Mississippi river, not the Rocky Mount- 
ains, have been able to stay the march of our 
population, the vanguard of which, having 
taken possession of the shores of another ocean, 
is already meditating a descent upon its island 
treasures. The Government, too wise to attempt 
to arrest this inevitable progress, has sought 
rather to promote and regulate it, by organ- 
izing its new territories, extinguishing the In- 
dian titles, protecting as far as it could the In- 
dian tribes, and keeping our pioneers within 
the influences of civilization. This policy has 
proved successful : the wilderness has become a 
Territory, the Territory, a State, and the civili- 
zation of the old States has taken possession of 
the new. 
In pursuance of this line of policy, some eight 
years ago an attempt was made for the organi- 
zation, under a Territdrial Government, of that 
vast tract of country lying between the west- 
ern borders of Jowa and Missouri and the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, capable at some fu- 
ture time of being carved into four or five new 
States. It failed then; but the great changes 
which have since taken place on the Pacific 
coast, the rapid growth of American empire 
there, the importance of binding it in closer 
bonds with the States on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the Mississippi valley, and the necessity 
of a national highway across the continent, for 
the purposes of Trade and Travel between the 
two great sections of the Union, peremptorily 
call for the revival and immediate execution of 
this project. That country ought to be opened 
to settlement at once. There ought to be a 
continuous civilization from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific ocean. No wilderness should divide 
the two extremes of our empire. Already ad- 
venturous pioneers have erected their rude 
habitations along its water-courses, and thou- 
sands more await only the action of Congress, 
to enable them to obtain good titles. 

A few months ago, we gave a detailed ac- 
count of the bill for organizing a Territorial 
Government, which passed the House last win- 
ter, and was lost in the Senate in consequence 
of the narrow sectionalisms of Southern Sena- 
tors. In both Houses it had to contend chiefly 
against slaveholding opposition. The whole of 
the territory proposed to be organized lies north 
of 36 deg. 30 min., being exempted expressly 
from Slavery by the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and slaveholders are in no hurry to pro- 
mote its settlement and consequent organiza- 
tion into free States. Senator Atchison, iderti- 
fied with the faction of the Missouri Democracy 
which had sympathized with Mr. Calhoun and 
his disciples, was of course bitterly hostile to 
the movement. He is a Western man, and, as 
such, he might naturally be expected to favor 
it; but he has interests and sympathies beyond 
his State.. He has been repeatedly flattered 
by being elected President pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, by the aid of ultra Southern Senators, and 
at last was elected permanent President, with- 
out any special qualification for the post, if we 
except his hostility to Mr. Benton, who had 
fallen under the ban of the extreme Pro-Sla- 
wery party. He did what he could to prevent 
the introduction of the Nebraska bill, and, 
when at last it was forced upon the attention 
of the he explained his previous opposi- 
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tion to it, and the reasons which would con- 
feat him, against his inclinations, to give it 
‘two objections to it. One was, that 
an title in that territory had not been 
ad, or at. least a very small portion 
‘been ; another was, the Missouri Com- 
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Wluntecrod against the right of the'wh' 
settle in the country, and that the only t 
facilitate the organization of a Territorial Gov: 
ernment was, to stop agitating the question, 
and wait patiently. © This: was précieely 

policy of the foes of’ the bill in Congress, and 
we apprehend Mr. Manypenny was so admon- 
ished by Mr. Atchison and his friends; for, as 
it turned out," the ‘announcement of the Com- 
missioner was rather premature—there was no 
great opposition among the Indians to-a relin- 
quishment of their titles. Some of the wild In- 


but the "great" majority of the civilized tribes 
were anxious for the formation of a Territorial 
Government. 

The Industrial Luminary, published © at 
Parkeville, in sight of the Indians, says: 


“ We are looking every day for Mr. Many- 
enny, chief of the Indian Bureau. He was to 
Sane started from Washington some days ago. 
We learn from intelligent men from the Shaw- 
nee nation, that they arée*willing to sell the 
southern portion of their territory at a reason- 
able price, and let the white man, as they say, 
‘ gee-haw with the plough in their prairies,’ 
“The Delawares are willing to sell a large 
portion of their territory. Some of the Dela- 
wares have selected a fine tract of country 
west of the mountains, on the Colorado, on 
which they wish to settle, and perh#ps the 
balance would become citizens. Indians like 
to emigrate, as well as Americans. 
“The Wyandots wish to become citizens ; 
indeed, we learn that most of the tribes would 
sell a portion of their territory. Some wish to 
emigrate to better hunting grounds ; while the 
religious and more civilized portion, who have 
fine farms and churches, might wish to remain 
and become citizens. The question of Slavery 
presents the great obstacle to most minds.” 


It seems, then, that the agitation of the ques- 

tion had not prejudiced the minds of the In- 

dians to any considerable extent—that the 

great majority of them were anxious to sell 

such of their lands as they did not need—and 

that they were anxious for the organization of 
the Territory. How happened it that Mr. 

Manypenny was so egregiously deceived, and 

that he made no treaty with tribes so favorably 

disposed? Mr. Guthrie, the delegate from the 

settlers in Nebraska to the last Congress, in a 

letter to the Missouri Democrat, makes certain 

statements, reflecting very severely on Mr. 

Manypenny. He states that the Commissioner 

“visited many of the tribes, but did not make, 

nor attempt to make, a single treaty”—that 

“he made it his particular business to exert his 

official influence against my (Guthrie’s) elec-- 
tion ”—that he “told the Indians that [ (Guth- 

rie) was endeavoring to force laws over them, 

and that my opponent was opposed to me on 

this account.” He proceeds: 

“He ordered a barbecue to be prepared for 
them on the day of the election. This was, of 
course, to insure a fall attendance. Now, all 
this was done for the purpose of manufacturing 
votes, for these people have no right whatever 
to vote. They have declared they would not 
become citizens, and, of course, can have no 
voice in the establishment of a Government un- 
der which they refuse to live.” 

Mr. Guthrie evidently writes under great 
excitement, and some of his charges against 
Mr. Manypenny appear so incredible that we 
forbear to repeat them ; but it would certainly 
appear that the Commissioner sympathized 
with Mr. Atchison and his friends, and threw 
his influence against Mr. Guthrie and those 
who favored the immediate organization of the 
Territory. What Mr. Manypenny, a citizen 
of Ohio, could find among the opponents of free 
Territory to enlist his sympathies in their be- 
half, we cannot understand. If we are to 
judge from the statements of leading journals 
in Missouri, they are real emissaries of Slavery, 
laboring for its interests. The Missouri Demo- 
crat is very full‘and explicit on this point, and 
we commend to the attention of the public 
the following article from that paper : 


The article from the Luminary puts its fin- 
ger in the right place when it says, “the ques. 
tron of slavery presents the great obstacle to 
most minds.” Certainly it does, and that is 
known to everybody that has heard Atchison, 
Phelps, and the nullification agents, on the sub- 
ject. They all oppose the territory on account 
of the Compromise of 1820. They all deny the 
power of Congress to legislate upon slavery in 
4 territories; they all declare there shall be no 
territory organized until the Compromise of 
1820 is repealed, which they know will be 
never done, nor even any attempt made to do 
it; and that comes to Manypenny’s conclusion 
of “indefinitely.” We gave some time ago some 
extracts from a speech of one of these nullify- 
ing agents, his name Whitfield, to which he 
has prefixed “General” since he crossed the 
Mississippi. He declared himself a slavery 
agitator—said he would agitate till the Com- 
promise was abolished, and said Col. Benton’s 
name would damn anything with which it was 
connected ; and we now republish the same, as 
& specimen of nullification Toilian agents : 
“On the question of the age of all the 
resolutions togethér, General Whitfield, Agent 
of the Pottawatomies, spoke at some length. 
He thought this convention premature; trea- 
ties ought to be made first with the Indian; 
that the settler would intrude on the Indian’s 
land. He gave an instance in Minnesota, 
where the settler, when the military came to 
remove him, would stand in the door and say, 
thereis my little field, here is my cabin, here 
are my wife and children; you can take my 
dead y away, but you cannot drive me 
away. The arm of the military was powerless. 
He did not think settlers had a right to come 
into the territory only on small patches, here 
and there. He was favorable to a central route 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean; was 
opposed to inserting Benton’s name, for it would 
damn any measure in Congress. He was op- 
proceedings, thought the no- 
tice too short. “3 
“ James Findly replied that one hundred and 
fifty copies of the notices had been printed and 
sent to the central points in every part of the 
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Congress had few friends, that Mr. 
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willing, in to appease the opposition, to 
let them lay it on the table, without voting to 
sustain it. 

“General Whitfield moved to strike out the 
third resolution, and Offéred tho following : 

“ Resolved, That. this convention is in favor 
of a central railfoad from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific ocean.” 

What an illustration we have here, of the 
restless, determined, unscrupulous antagonism 
of Slavery to Freedom. The settled policy of 
this Government—to promote the settlement of 
the public lands by the organization of Terri- 
torial Government, a policy still more import- 
ant in this case, in view of the necessity of estab- 
lishing continuous settlements between the 
Mississippi States and our Pacific empire—is to 
be checked until Slavery can contrive means 
to break down the restriction which has con- 
secrated Nebraska to Freedom, or shall have 
nursed into life some slaveholding Territo- 
ry, the organization of which shall counter- 
balance that a¢cession to the power of the free 
States. Thus, everywhere, this accused system 
is working mischief, introducing discord, clog- 
ging the wheels of progress, holding back the 
free States to the snail-pace movements of the 
States on whose energies it squats like an in- 
cubus. ; 


a 


ABOLITIONISM ABOLISHED—THE DIFFERENCE. 
“ Abolitionism Abolished,” is the title of a 
recent editorial in the Washington Union, in 
which the “organ” says that “ political Free- 
Soilism, or Abolitionism” in 1848 had made 
such inroads upon both the great parties, that 
they were in imminent danger of becoming 
denationalized—that this fact alarmed mode- 
rate men at the North, and so aroused the 
South, as to lead to the adoption of the Com- 
promise, which, being agreed to by the masses 
of both sections, relieved the Union from peril. 
Many Whigs and some Democrats opposed 
this great measure of pacification, depriving 
it of a mere party character, and further ef- 
forts became necessary to secure it unanimous 
support. In this work the Democratic party 
took the lead, and by its resolves. at Baltimore, 
and its election of Franklin Pierce, it com- 
pletely nationalized itself, purging itself from 
sectional taint, and abolishing political Free- 
Soilism. To confirm this signal triumph, has 
been and is the mission of the Administration. 
Let us understand the full import and bear- 
ings of this claim. The question before the 
country in 1848, 1849, 1850, was, Shall the 
Territories acquired from Mexico, exempt by 
their local law from Slavery, be preserved free, 
by positive enactment of Congress? The af- 
firmative of this was the “Wilmot Proviso,” 
which, in declaring it to be the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit Slayery in those Territories, 
asserted the right and expediency of such an 
exercise of power. This was “ Political Free- 
Soilism,” and it was the ground taken by nine- 
tenths of the People of the Northern States- 
This Wilmot Proviso policy was solemnly af- 
firmed by the Legislatures of fourteen non- 
slaveholding States, and one slaveholding: the 
Legislature’ of lowa was the single exception 
among the free State Legislatures. 

This was the aspect presented by Political 
Free-Soilism at the period named—and such 
was the array of the non-slaveholding States 
in its support. Slaveholders united against it- 
Some denied the constitutionality of the Pro- 
viso ; some, waiving this point, condemned it 
on grounds of policy ; some maintained that; 
by the single act of acquiring the Territories, 
the Constitution of the United States was ex- 
tended over them, setting aside the local law, 
which prohibited Slavery ; some insisted that 
to put the right of the slaveholder to carry 
his slaves into them beyond doubt, Congress 
ought, by positive enactment, to abrogate such 
law: all united to put down Free-Soilism. 

We recollect the result of the conflict. The 
settlers in California, that portion of our new 
acquisition most inviting to slaveholders, de- 
cided the question, so far as they were con- 
cerned, by organizing a State Government ex- 
cluding Slavery, and demanding admission 
into the Union.. A Compromise was soon 
manufactured, by which the question was ad- 
justed, without the definitive settlement of any 
principle at issue. Nothing was affirmed in 
regard to the sonstititionality or expediency 
of the Wilmot Proviso; nothing, in regard to 
the validity of the Anti-Slavery lex loci, or the 
rights of the slayeholders, under the Constitu- 
tion, in the Territories. California was ad- 
mitted on the ground of precedent, and, be- 
cause it had never been denied, that the Peo- 
ple of a Territory organizing a State Govern- 
ment had a right to decide the question of Sla- 
very for themselves. The Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah were organized without any 
reference to the question at all; and a provi- 
sion was. adopted, that thereafter a State ap- 
plying for admission into. the Union, should be 
ainates with or without Slavery, as it might 
blest, prow 

The conflict on the Territori ial question hav- 
ing been thus arranged, without the settle- 
ment of 
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holders of the South, who were plotting to 
extend Slavery, who Were ‘conspiring to bring | 
about a dissolution of the Union, who declared 
their purpose to resist the admission of a State 
into the Union, because it had resolved.to pre- 
serve itself free, who insistéd, that the vex loci 
against Slavery in thé’ Territories, ought to be 
abolished—are all very proper” and natural ! 
They are not to be named. ag heresies—not to, 
be mentioned by way of reproach—novrepent- 
ance is to bé’exacted for them. Oh, no!—the 
more ultra and violent slaveholders were in 
pressing such views, the greater their claims 
now to the respect of the “organ” and ‘the 
consideration of the Administration. Extreme 
opinions in favor of Liberty, or a conspicuous 
position in 1848 in political Free-Soilism, is to 
be held as a disqualification for office; but ex- 
treme opinions in favor of Slavery, or pre- 
eminence in 1848 in“Slavery Propagandism, 
is the surest passport to political preferment! 
Such is the odious, insulting discrimination 
made by the “organ” and the Administra- 
tion. But the indignation we feel at this out- 
rageous discrimination is more than equalled 
by the contempt we cherish for that craven 
spirit among Northern politicians that submits 
to it. Do you ever see a Southern man trying 
to skulk the responsibility of any opinions he 
may have held in 1848 or 1850? Do you hear 
Southern politicians explaining and disclaim- 
ing, mystifying and apologizing, in relation 
to what they said, or did, or attempted to 
do, in the controversy on the Territorial ques- 
tion? No! Whatever position they held then, 
they now boldly avow and justify. Explana- 
tions, discleimers, apologies, are reserved for 
your Northern politician. He is a Peter in 
the Judgment Hall, and would deny his faith 
thrice, with cursing and swearing, rather than 
dare the frown of Power. He has lost the 
God-given faculty of standing erect, and it has 
become with him a sscond nature to bow his 
neck to the yoke, and his back to bear, what- 
ever his masters may choose to put upon him. 
The worst of it is, that by such menials the 
whole North is judged, and slaveholders are 
rendered more arrogant than ever. Because 
they have extorted from these Macsycophants 
confessions of sin and pledges of good beha- 
viour, they conclude that the whole North is 
on its knees, imploring pardon for its many of- 
fences. “ Political Free-Soilism is abolished,” 
they cry; we have brought these non-slave- 
holding heretics to their senses; henceforth we 
may work our will. Try it; provoke such a 
controversy as you got up in 1848, and you 
will find that Political Free-Soilism, over whose 
death you are so exultant, strong enough to 
consign to infamy the traitors whom you are 
now rewarding, and again to shake your power 
to its foundation. 


—_————— 


“ FINALITY.” 


In May, 1852, the Baltimore and Whig Na- 
tional Conventions solemnly resolved that the 
Compromise should put a stop to the agitation 
of Slavery; and every day since thaf; a period 
of five hundred and forty days, we have been 
informed by those high in authority, that the 
agitation of the Slavery Question is at an end. 
Especially since the advent of Franklin Pierce, 
seven months ago, has the country had quiet: 
80 we are assured by the Union, which, as an 
official “organ,” of course ought to know. 

It is remarkable that the subject which has 
thus been put to rest for five hundred and for- 
ty days, has during all that time been more 
talked of, resolved about, and acted upon, than 
any other! Democrats meet at the North, from 
time to time, and resolve at every successive 
convention that the subject shall not be discus- 
sed; at the South, they resolve that it ought 
never to have been discussed. Whigs meet at 
the North and South, and agitate against agi- 
tation. Free-Soilers hold conventions, contend 
at the ballot-box, get the control of State Legis- 
latures, everywhere increase their yote, and both 
Whigs and Democrats seek coalitions with 
them. Judges of the Supreme Court enter the 
arena, and claim constitutional sanction for 
Slavery. Southern Whig presses charge the 
Administration with Free Soil affinities. “New 
York “Hards” reproach it for not being deci- 
ded enough against Free Soil. The Adminis- 
tration calls heaven and earth to bear witness 
to its soundness on the Slavery Question, and 
issues its ukase against affiliation, under any 
circumstances, with Free Soil. 


Franklin Pierce! 
the “organ.” 
From the same authority we are favored with 
the following item of intelligence : 
“The Southern Democrats are resolved that 
the sectional agitation shall not again be re- 
vived by any fault of theirs; they see in the 
policy of the Administration the same fixed 
resolution ; andit isthis conviction which makes 
it a matter of principle to give to the Adminis- 
tration a cordial support.” 


At least, so we learn from 
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And thus Fi- 
nality triumphs—the Slavery Question is set- 
tled — Free-Soilism is extinct — agitation is 
dead—the country is quiet—and all owing to 
the Baltimore platform and the election of 


The “Southern Democrats” have a queer 


for instanee, the right to say and do what they 
please to promote the interest or extension of 
Slavery ; of course, with a view to suppress agi- 
tation. They insist upon the proscription from 
office of men opposed to the extension of Slave- 
ry; of course, with a patriotic view to suppress 
agitation. They print pro-slavery dissertations 
in public documents, at the expense of the pub- 
lic treasury—to put down agitation. They op- 

-| posed the organization of Nebraska last win- 
in | ter, as they now oppose it—merely to suppress 
] agitation. All the Southern Senators, except 


and Senator Atchison avowed his hostility to 
it, because the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
made it free territory—all for the sake of sup- 
pressing agitation. Pro-slavery emissaries are 
of Califor- 
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“af _ . Cin, Enquirer, 
The Enquirer; in claiming for Catholicism 
the principle of religious toleration, will not find 
i sust: any consistent Catholic: Has 
it forgoti wherever the’ Pope has su- 
preme power, freedom of religious worship, and 
the liberty of Drofygating réligious tenets, not 
approved by “ his*Holiness,” are prohibited, un- 
less. where reasons of state intervene? Has it 
forgdtten that the Principle of Toleration is 
scouted in this country by Brownson, by the 
Shepherd of the Valley, the Boston »Pilot; the 
Freeman’s Journal, the Catholic Telegraph, e&- 
cept in cases where to attempt its violation 
would be to provoke consequences dangerous 
to the»Catholie Church? The Catholic Hier- 
archy must laugh in its sleeve at the attempts 
to attribute Toleration to a Church which 
claims infallibility, denies the right of private 
judgment, and asserts the supremacy of the 
Spiritual over the Civil Power. 

Listen to the language of the New York 
Freeman’s Journal, understood to be issued un. 
der the auspices of Archbishop Hughes: ~ 

“T would conclude by observing that it is 
easy to show that, while the Catholic Govern- 
ment of the entirely Catholic community is not 
bound, in order to be consistent to its principles, 
to tolerate any other religious teaching, the 
Protestant State, though having no Catholics 
established in its realms, could not, without de- 
nying the essential principles of Protestanism, 


oppose the introduction of Catholicity or any 
other religion.” 


Toleration is the law of Protestantism; In- 
tolerance is the.law of Catholicism. This is 
true. But the Journal ought,not to confine 
itself to a negative. If the Church of Rome be 
infallible, it is not only not bound to tolerate 
any form of belief pronounced by it heretical, 
but it is bound to suppress it by all the means 
at its disposal. The Spepherd of the Valley, a 
Catholic paper of the West, states the case 
frankly : 

“Heresy and unbelief are crimes, that is the 
whole of the matter; and in Christian coun- 
tries, as Italy and Spain, for instance, where 
all the people are Catholic, and where the 
Catholic religion is an essential part of the 
public law of the land, they will be punished 
as other crimes. Here the law does not take 
cognizance of them, because the law does not 
recognise the truth of the Catholic religion.” 
But, if the Catholic Church could contrive to 
control the legislation of this country—in other 
words, make it “Christian,” as the Shepherd of 
the Valley phrases it—heresy and unbelief here 
also would be regarded and punished as crimes. 
We like this open way of dealing, and must 
say that these Catholic journals have a clearer 
conception of the nature of Roman Catholicism 
than the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Now, as to the statement of that paper con- 
cerning Religious Freedom in Maryland. Let 
us not overlook the facts of history. HitprerH_ 
in his severe, unimaginative history, is the best 
witness On this subject. He is no sentimental- 
ist, no religious bigot, no politician, no dealer 
in clap-trap. He never suffers himself to be 
mystified, or attempts to mystify his readers. 
So far as our Colonial History is concerned, he 
is better authority, we presume, than any Amer- 
ican author. The reader, by turning to chap- 
ter viii, first volume of his work, will find a full 
account of the settlement of Maryland. A rapid 
survey is taken of the state of religious feeling 
in England at that time, in which the strife 
between the Established Church, the Catholics, 
and the Puritans, was not for Toleration, but 
Supremacy. The Church of England was in 
the ascendant, struggling against both the 
other parties; but, as against the Cathelics, she 
was sustained in her severities by the Puritans, 
and incited to new restrictions. 
At the time of the settlement of Maryland, 
the public mind of England was profoundly 
excited against the Catholics; and the idea 
of establishing a colony in which Catholicism 
should be established by law, and Protestant- 
ism forbidden, was not even dreamed of. 
George Calvert, subsequently Lord Baltimore, 
was a secret Catholic for many years; but he 
at last, with a frankness which, Hildreth says, 
“must be taken as proof of his sincerity,” avow- 
ed his adherence to the Catholic faith. After 
one oy two unsuccessful attempts to colonize, 
he obtained from Charles I the grant of @ prov- 
ince, to which he gave the name of Maryland. 
Before the patent had passed, he died; but the 
charter, carefully drawn up under his inspec- 
tion, was issued to his son. The Enquirer, in 
the article from which we make an extract, 
represents that this charter guarantied freedom 
of religious opinion, &c. If such had been the 
case, it would have proved nothing in favor of 
the Toleration of Cathulicism, for the simplé 
reason that a provision against Protestantism 
would have at once put an end to the colony. 
Protestants controlled England and all its col- 
onier, and were persecuting Catholics as they 
had been persecuted by them, It would then 
have been sheer madness for the latter to at- 
tempt the proscription of the former, who were 
completely dominant. 

But, it seems that there was no such provis- 
ion in the charter. Hildreth presents us with 
an abstract of it, and closes with the remark ; 
“Whatever might have been the intention of 
Lord Baltimore, or the favorable disposition of 
the King, there was no guarantee in the charter, 
nor, indeed, the least hint of any toleration in 
religion, not authorized by the law of England. 
The introduction of such a provision, especially 
in favor of the hated Catholics, would have 
been altogether too abhorrent to English 
ings.” : 

A short time after the settlement of the col- 
ony, deputies met in assembly, to form a con- 
stitution, and pass laws. One bill created four- 
teen felonies punishable with death—among 
; | them, sacrilege, idolatry, blasphemy, defined to 
be a cursing or wicked speaking of God, the 
punishment in each case to. be by burning! 
Working on the Lord’s Day and eating flesh 
‘in Lent, were punished by imprisonment, fine, 
or whipping. Of course, where such laws 
were enacted, the principle of toleration could 
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not exist. What follows is in the words of 
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od tliat the sec agitation shall not | and of the opening of faction ine eligion; and 
ce | i any fault of theirs?” | nnder this jamation one Willfém Lewia. a 
bax? os nal hor’ desparatel y for zealous Catholic, for his abuse of a book of 


t serthons,; which certajn indented 


servants delighted to read, and forbidding them . 


bad been fined, andwas obliged to 
to keep the peace. It was quite 

b the »state*of feeling in England 
it that. the puwhlic exercise of the 
ion shou allowed in the colo. 
"7 we been endured that 
e@eluded.~ Baltimore 


is g t object was to procure 
© privately Sent agents for that 
ag _ success, into Puritan 
om rent man can help seeing that the 
é toleration, or “religious freedom,” recognized 
in the early’settlement of Maryland was the 
result of. necessity, not principle. This is shown 
furthe® by the conduct of Lord Baltimore, du. 
ring the civil wars of Exigland. “The Pay. 
liament ‘having ‘eompletely triumphed, he 
deemed it expediént to displace Greene, who 
was a Catholic, andappoint as Governor Wil. 
Tiam Stone, an inhabitant of Virginia, a zeal. 
ous Protestant, and Parliamentarian. The 
motive for this appointment, as set forth in 
Store’s commission, was an undértaking on his 
part to introduce into thé colony five hundred 
of English or Irish descent. John 
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settlers 
Price, also'a Protestant, was commissioned ag 
mustér-master general, not only for his knowl. 
edge and great abilities'in martial affairs, but 
‘for his great fidelity to his lordship on occa. 
sion of the late rebellion.’ A Protestant sec. 
retiry was likewise appointed, and.a majority 
of the Council, in which; however, Greene, the 
late Governor, retained his seat, appear to 
have béén Protestants.” 
Of course it was an astute policy, not a sen- 
timent of toleration, that dictated these chan- 
ges, deemed expedient to propitiate a Parlia- 
ment bigotedly Protestant. It is simply ridic- 
ulous to attribute to an abstract Principle of 
Right, acts springing directly from the instinct 
of self-preservation. The principle of Tolera- 
tion was just as little appreciated in Mary- 
land as anywhere else at that age of the world. 
For example, an act, entitled “An Act of 
Toleration,” passed in 1640, by the Assembly, 
denounced death, with forfeiture of lands and 
goods, to all “ who shall blaspheme God, that 
is, curse him, or shall deny our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, to be the Son of God, or shall deny 
the Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of the said 
three persons of the Trinity, or the Unity of 
the Godhead, or shall use or utter any re 
proachful speeches against the Holy Trinity.” 
Fine, whipping, and banishment, for the third 
offence, are denounced against all who “shall 
utter any reproachful words or speeches con- 
cerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, or the holy 
apostles and evangelists.” 
“ After this incongruous preamble,” says 
Hildreth, “the fifth section sets out that the 
enforcing the consc.ence in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequence in those commonwealths where it 
has been practiced, and therefore enacts that, 
‘for the more quiet and peaceable government 
of the province, and the better to preserve mu- 
tual love and unity,’ no person professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ should be mulcted or 
discountenanced on account of his religion, nor 
interrupted in the free exercise of it ; breaches 
of this section to be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment.”’ 
The draught of this act was received twelve 
years after the settlement of the colony, from 
the second Lord Baltimore, then residing in 
England, and who was aware of-the state of 
feeling prevailing in the Parliament, in regard 
to. Catholicism. Once. more we quote from 
Hildreth : 
“Policy, it is evident, had a much greater 
share in the enactment of this act, than any 
enlightened view of the right of opinion, of 
which indeed it evinces but a limited and con- 
fused idea. Now that the Puritans were tri- 
umphant in England, an exclusively Catholic 
colony would not have been tolerated for a 
moment. The only chanee of securing to the 
Catholics the quiet. enjoyment of their faith, 
consisted in bestowing a like liberty on the 
Protestants—a policy indeed upon which Bal- 
timore had found it necessary to act, from the 
very first planting of the colony.” + 

So much for the groundless claim in behalf 
of Roman Catholicism—that Maryland, under 
its auspices, was the first colony to recognise 
the principle of Religious Freedom. The honor 
of being the first champion of Religious Free- 
dom in this country belongs to Roger Wil- 
liams, and the first colony that recognised it 
on principle, practiced it consistently, and in 
the facé of a most formidable opposition from 
her sister colonies, was Rhode Island. 





¥ Hildreth’s History, Vol. I, p. 204. 
+ Vol I, p. 349, 1st Series, Hildreth’s History. ‘ 
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FILLIBUSTERING IN CALIFORNIA. 


For some time past, rumors have reached 
this country, of a conspiracy of Slavery prop4- 
gandists in California, to wrest Sonora from 
the Republic of Mexico, and erect it into an 
independent State, with a view to ultimate an- 
nexation to this Union. It was stated that 
three several bands of lawless men had march- 
ed from San Diego, but no definite information 
could be obtained of the details of their plan. 
It seems that the Federal authorities, apprised 
of the scheme, have been on the alert to arrest 
them. The San Francisco Herald contains an 
account of the seizure by General Hitchcock, 
commanding officer of the district, of the brig 
Arrow, lying in that port, on the ground that 
she had been, or was about to be, fitted out for 
an expedition against the territory of 4 neigh- 
boring Power, at peace with the United States. 
The captain was put under arrest. His friends 
put a bold front on the matter, and immedi- 
ately brought suit against the Federal officers 
for the recovery of the vessel. The controversy 
may lead to important disclosures, 48 General 
Hitchcock is said to be acting under instruc: 
tions from Washington. We trust the Admin- 
istration will continue to vindicate its good faith 
and the honor of the country, by the prompt 
suppression of these piratical movements, wheth- 
er on the Atlantic or Pacific seaboard. 


Tux Vote 1x On10.—The aggregate Presi: 
dential vote in Ohio, in 1852, was 353,428—the 
Gubernatorial vote, this year, is 283,829—* 
decrease of 69,599. Medill’s vote is 21,557 less 
than that of Pierce; Barrere’s, 66,706 less than 
Scott’s ; Lewis’s, 18,660 more than Hale’s. The 
Ohio Columbian calculates that about 2,500 
Temperance Democrats voted for Lewis. Bar- 
rere runs 11,000 behind the average of the 
Whig ticket. Deduct from this, the number 
of Hunker’Whigs who voted for Medill, — 
the Columbian, and we have the number 0 
Whigs who voted for Lewis. The average vote 
the «Independent Democratic ticket is 
{[—8 g fin Of, 2,795 over the vote for Hale. 
5 Whig party in Ohio is evidently disor- 

nize swill hardly be able to make head 
again.’ The best thing that could happen, 
would be, for Hunker Whigs t enrol 7 
selves with the Old Line Democracy, 9" pen 
Liberal Whigs to rally with the Indepen 


Democracy. 


for 
34,47 
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LECT Orl Nov 
Lo Exe 1on.—New Orleans, : 
10.—In the first district, for Congress, dab 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Discovertes AMone THE Ruins oF Nin 
Basyton: With Travels in Armenia, 
and the Desert. Being tho result of a second ex- ju 
pedition, undertaken for the Trustees of the Brit- ' which gave them in 
ish Museum. By Austin H. Layard, Member of 
Pa liament> New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, 





The second expedition, in" 
es in interest the first, in 
astonished the world by 
of the ancient city of Nineveh— 
city” whose destruction was on 
of the anxious and fitful expectati 
put, although then eaved, long, long 
it was buried from the sight of meri, now to be 
exhumed for the verification of ancient prophe- 
cy, and of the integritygand truth of the Holy , 
Scriptures. The mounds under which these 
ancient cities lie buried were first visited by , 
a German who travelled in the East | 
a hundred years ago; and Mr. Rich, in 182 
prought home some of those strange “bricks 
which have so puzzled the world by their ar- 


In 1839, they were firat | 
r Band | States were withdrawn as soorly a8 





row-headed letters. 
visited by Layard, whose labors were anticipa- 
ted by Mons. Botta, the French Consul at Mo- | 
sul, to whom Mr. Layard assigns the honor.of 
the discovery of the first Assyrian monument. 
These discoveries are altogether surprising, and 
they have but begun to be made. 
singular suecess has attended the reading of 
the cuneiform character, so that it is confi- | 
dently stated that the inscriptions can be, 
are, many of them, correctly deciperéd. 3 
only are historical facts verified and amplified, 
but the condition of civilization, the stt® and 
manners of these long-forgotten nations, are | 
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recovered. We have, now, specimens of their 
methods of enamelling, of paint compounded | 
according to the best methods of modern chem- | 
ista, of their metals, of their ivory manufac- 
tures, of their glass, and their microscepes ! 


will be—that these | 


| Tue WeEsTMINSTER Review. October, 1853. 
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Tur HistoRY oF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF 
Divings...By W. M. Hetherington. New York; 
Robert Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & 
Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, D. C. 
It is somewhat singular that at this late day 

a body so numerous and so le 

Presbyterian Church should now, 

time, (so says the author.) have a history writ- | 

ten of those great minds who created’ the Con- 

fession of Faith, and that most wonderfal of all | 
catechisms, the Westminster—works which | 
have given form and pressure to the minds of 


arned as the 


The history of Presbyterianism of modern 
times begins with the reign of Henry VIII, 
when the religious mind of England, released 
from the iron pressure of Catholic unity, sprung 
up in myriads of forms, having the common 
title of Puritanism ,; to which, says Hume—no 
mean authority—“ England owes all its consiz- 
Out of Puritanism came the 
various sects into which the world—the Anglo- 
Saxon world—is divided, and among these, 
It was the day of rife specu- 
lations and severe methods to insure church 
conformity. Roger Williams had not then zn- 
vented the doctrine of Freedom of Conscience ; 
his book——“‘ The Bloody Tenet,” as he called 
the union of the sword of the magistrate with 
the church of Christ—was not written for near 
a century after Edward VI, at the suggestion 
of Cranmer, burned at the stake Joan of Kent, 
because she would not believe in the baptism 
of infants. Cromwell—that great man, who 
was a century in advance of his times—was 
yet to be born. The progress of these develop- 
ments of the age of Henry, of Elizabeth, of. 
James I, of Charles I, and of Cromwell, are 
here given, from a Presbyterian stand-point. 
It isa topic of interest to all readers, and we 
It would seem as if the 
death of Cromwell, whose large, liberal views, 
were so hostile to the then leaders of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Great Britain, had a most 
undappy effect upoa the literature and science 
of Presbyterianism—that they have left to be 
destroyed, by fire, and time, and accident, the 
manuscript records of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, and Dr. Thomas Goodwin’s fifteen volumes 
of notes and journals of the Assembly’s pro- 
ceedings. The restoration of Charles [I seemed 
to have “crushed out,” to use the phrase of a 
Tecegt letter, the fice and life of all the ostra- 
tized dissenting churches of that day, and from 
Which they are only now recovering, * 


Tar CLoister Lire or CHarues V. By Wm. Ster- 
ling. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. For sale by 
Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, D. C. 
The attraction felt in the public mind to 

know all to be known of the closing scenes of 

the life of Napoleon, have made popular the 
many volumes written by O’Meara and Las 

Casas, and other writers. ft is a topic of ex- 

Teme interest to witness a great and control- 

ling mind in its workings, when the cares of 

state and the conventional forms of a mon- 
trch’s life are ended, and the man lives before. 

You. Such is the subject of this history. All 

the various works once filling the public mind 

have been winnowed of their richest fruits, and 
mE ‘te here collected and presented to the public. 
lt shows, too, how falee is history—as Mr. Ster- 
ling has shown the graphie story, by Robert- 
%0, of the Emperor attending his own mock- 
funeral, is all mocke 


ry—mere trumpery of the 
lying historian, Lets. * 


j Tue Live xp Lazors or Rev. Caannes Simtox. 
By Right Rev. William Meade, D. D. Now York: 
Published by the Protestant Episcopal Society for 
te Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge. For 
hy by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, 


The Rey. Charles Simeon was born in #759. 

4s left an autobiography of his life, which is 

It is illustrative of the rule of 

Chureh of England at the time of his con- 

He was a great and good minister of 

rist. The present condition of the 
ge, England, so strong} 

es of Oxford, is owing much. 

* influence he exerted, during his long life; 
one of its fellows, and as rector of the churé 

, “ainbridge. Charles Simeon’s y is 
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Kurdistan, _ critical period in the history 











, French Government anxious to make them 

~depéndent and subservient. Upon Mr. Adams, 
as one of the Commissioners for the conclusion 
of a peace, as Minister to Holland, 
first American Minister Plenipotentiary to the 


Jonah; 
Ages ago | 


of securing the peace that had been ‘agreed 
upon, of consummating the Independence 


9, | Obtaining loans to enable the Confederation 
’ to keep the wheels ‘of Government going, of 
‘seeing that all its engagements with its allies 


' cial relations with other Powers. 
‘important subjects the letters of Mr. Adams 
Theme them must deeply impress every mind with ad- 


and . the,Patiend®, the pattiotism, and the sagacity, 
Not | 


| Psycnomaney, Spirit Rarrines, anp Taste Tip- 


on the mischievous effects of what is called 
_ Spiritualism, writes in a very earnest style, and 
their engraved seals and gems, and tablets | gives no quarter to the Spiritual Rappers. 
and bas-reliefs full of historical records. It Some of his expositions are quite interesting. 

may be—and probably 
ruins, when fully explored, will give us @ more 
perfect picture of the manners and customs, 
arts and sciences, of these men of Assyria, than 
can be received from all the writings of ancient 
Greece, of Grecian science, arts, manners, and 
customs. This has been done for Egypt, by | 
Wilkeneon and others, and it may | 
yet be accomplished for Nineveh, whose doom 
is recorded in the writings of Nahum and Zeph- 
aniah, who thus speak: “Twill cast abomina- | 
ble filth upon thee, and make thee vile. Nine- | 
yeh is laid waste; who shall bemoan her—the : An Appress IN CoMMEMORATION OF THE Two 





' details concerning the settlement and expen- 
| ses of one of the old towns of Massachusetts : 
for the first | but the orator has so associated them with the 
t- general progress of the State, that the address 
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im 1788—a most | 
of our se 






The States had. 


sources were exhausted; their energies were 
weighed down by debt; their credit was im- 


; -their commercial relations were un- 
ed; their position abroad was undeter- 
ed; their Confederation was wanting in 
early every element of nationality ; the Brit- 
ih Government was hostile and jealous, the 


and as the 


Court of St. James, devolved specially the task 


which had been reluctantly acknowledged, of 


were fulfilled in. good faith, and: yet, that the 

a8 possible 
from all connection with European politics, 
and of laying the foundations.of just commer- 
On all these 


throw great light; and the examination» of 
miration for the independence, the courage, 


of that remarkable man. 


pines, Exposed. By Professor Charles G. Page, 
M.D., &. New York: D. Appleton &Co. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Penn. avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Professor Page enlarges at some length 


New 
York: Republished by Leonard Scott & Co. For 
sale as above. 

Several topics of great interest are ably dis- 
cussed in this number, such as Religion in 
Italy, the Progress of Russia, School Classics of 
Languages, Ancient and Modern, Progress of 
Fiction as an art,&c. The department de- 
yoted to the Contemporary Literature of Eng- 
land, America, Germany, and France, is more 
than usually attractive. 


HunDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INCORPORA- 

TION OF LEICESTER, MassacHusETTs. By Jo- 

seph Willard. Boston: John Wilson & Co. 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
this admirable address. It abounds in minute 


in 1789 il hit rotirn can 
1783, can 
not, I 





peopl ‘it WW hoped, who may be 
ted mr bn fowd See nother 4 or 
admit that annexation by yolan- 






ance | 
that t - 
Dickinson, Buchanan, .a 





any more illegal or reprehen- 
annexation . by ,conquest. But 
whether done by one process or the other, 
the Government of the United States can have 
no colonies, Whatever te y is added is | 
an integr tof the whole, and subject 
to ation and laws.” 


Mr: Severaiiee declined to consider the ex- 
pediency of annéxation, having no authority , 
from the United States to say that they.would 
consent to any such measure; but he assures 
the King, that.should the proposition be made, 
it will be favorably received aud duly consid- 
ered. 
~ As to the protest of the foreign consuls, it | 
is merely @ formal matter; and should the 
King and people of the Sandwich Is!ands con- 
elude upon annexation, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that any serious obstacle would be 
thrown in the way by the French and British 
Governments. We are anxious to see our 
Government tested in this matter. 
little doubt that had it been favorably dis- 
posed, annexation might have been by this 
time.a fact accomplished. 


We have 





LIBERALITY TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
Hostility to England has heretofore been re- 


garded as one. of the most conspicuous virtues 
of the counterfeit Democracy ; but the organ 
of the party, the Washington Union, has re- 
cently exhibited a degree of liberality to the 
“ mistress of the seas,” which is truly startling. 
The instance of generous munificence to which 
“we refer, is no less than a proposition to cede 
to England the whole Continent of Africa, 
South of the Great Desert, including, of course, 


grow respectable for their 





General, Canal Commissioner, ° | 
State Prisons, Engineer and Sorv: 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals, while the Dem- 
ocrats have elected their Judges of that Court, 
both sections of the party having voted for the 
same men. 
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mind, when contrasted with the moral prostra- 
_ tion and self-abasement of the Barnburners. © _ 
In conclusion we would respectfully call the 


attention of our Colonization friends to the 
liberal donations of Liberia an@ their other col- 
onies to the British Government. It 
| well to inquire whether tnis cession is to be'the. 
basis of a treaty with that power, guarantying 
to us the'unrestricted privilege of robbing Mex- 

‘We bélieve 


ico and Spain of their possessions, fe Were 
_there are few’ Colonitationists who. would - as- 
sent to such an. arrangement, leaving out of 
view the rights and feelings of the~people of 
Liberia, which, by the way, is an independent 


- 


Republic, and on that account, entitled to the 
sympathy and support of the American 
ernment. 8 


Govy- 
G. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTION. i 
The Whigs have elected their Secretary of 


State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney 


tor of 
r, and 


In the Legislature, the Whigs will have an 


immense majority, whichis estimated as high 
even as three-fourths of the whole number of 
members. The Senate is elected for two years, 
and, with the House of Representatives to be 
elected next year, will have to choose a United 
States Senator. 


The Senate consists of thirty-two members. 


ould be | 


the Republic of Liberia, the Colony of Cape 
Palmas, and other Africo-A merican settlements 
on the coast! The shrewd and sapient organ 
grinders, though entirely disinterested in this 
offer of a continent to a friendly neighbor, 
throws out an intimation that a quid pro quo 
would be the naturalest thing in the world to 
expect in return. The hint is given that if 
England would only attend to her own busi- 
ness, and let us alone in our schemes of Sla- 
very extension, by the annexation ef Cuba, 
Mexico, &c., Jonathan and John Bull would 
be the best friends in the world. Now, in an 
abstract point of view the advice is good. We 
have heard of a man who made fifty thousand 
dollars by attending to his own business, and 
fifty thousand more by letting other people’s 
But it may be doubted whether an 
agreement like that proposed by the Washing- 
ton Union for the two greatest powers of the 
earth would work well in practice, or prove 


of which the Whigs have elected twenty-four, 
and all other parties eight. The House of As- 
sembly contains one hundred and twenty-eight 
members. So far as heard from, the Whigs 
have elected sixty-two, and the other parties 
nineteen. 

In the city of New York, a majority of Whigs 
and Reformers are elected to the City Councils, 
the whole of the old members being defeated. 


This result, of course, is to be attributed not 
to the strength of the Whig Party, but to the 
divisions of its opponents. The Tribune says, 
that out of the 250,000 Whig electors of the 
State, not more than 180,000 have voted the 
Whig ticket—that the Silver Grays were eve- 
rywhere in open revolt, or secretly leagued with 
the Hards—that their organs in Utica and Sy- 
racuse were openly sold out during the canvas, 
became “Hard,” and will so continue—and 
that at Canandaigua and Rochester they got 
up bolting tickets, and traded off the regular 
Whig State ticket, for Hard and Soft votes for 
their bolting Congressmen and Senators. 


beneficial to the cause of civilization. 
less than a proposition of non-interference with 





frequently rises to the dignity of a history. 


| The Christian Examiner remarks that the pu- 


rity, simplicity, strength, and elegance, of the 
style, give to it a classical character,” and it 
commends it as a model production of its 
class, both in manner and matter. - 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The American residents are completely in 
the ascendant in these islands, and the policy 
of annexation is gaining ground rapidly, both 
with the King and People. The Hawaiian 
Ministry, headed by Dr. Judd, and opposed to 
annexation, has resigned, and the new Minis- 
try is committed to that measure. It is as fol- 
lows ; Jules Young, Minister of the Interior ; 
R. C. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Relations; 
Elisha H. Allen, Minister of Finance ; Richard 
Armstrong, Minister of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Allen is at the head of the Annexation 
party, which seem to compose the great ma- 
jority of the population. 

On the ist of September, the British and 
French Consuls sent in to the King their joint 
protest against annexation, reminding him 
that by treaty he was bound at all times to 
extend to French and British subjects the same 
advantages and privileges granted to subjects 
and citizens of the most favored Powers, in- 
forming him that, according to Vattel, no mon- 
arch can alienate his kingdom without the 
concurrence of his people, and announcing 
that the annexation of the islands to any 
Power could not be looked upon with indiffer- 
ence by the British and French Governments ! 
A copy of the document was submitted to Mr. 
Severance, the American Consul, who answer- 
ed, with becoming spirit, that the Government 
of the United States had made no proposition 
in regard to annexation, although the subject 
had occupied the attention of the citizens of 
both countries : 

“To me it is not surprising, that the ‘ mer- 
chants and landed proprietors,’ whether Ameri- 
cans or others, should perceive great commer- 
cial advantages in such a connection, consider- 
ing that the principal part of the commerce of 
the islands is with the United States, and that 
the islands must look almost exclusively to the 
Pacific coast of the United States for a market 
for their products, and the means of paying for 
their heavy imports. I perceive, therefore, 
nothing very extraordinary in the project re- 
monstrated against. And if now, or at any 
future time, it shall be found to be decidedly 
for the interest of both countries to unite their 
sovereignties, I am unable to perceive any trea- 
ty or moral obligations on the part of either to 
forbid the desired union, or any good reason 
for foreign interference to prevent it. 

“French and English He see might still be 
entitled to the privileges of the ‘most favored 
nation,’ and on the score of commercial advan- 
tages cannot well complain of being subjected 
in these islands to the revenue laws of a coun- 
try which consumes and pays for French manu- 
fictures and other products to the amount of 
forty millions of dollars annually, and of Brit- 
ish goods to the amount of one hundred mil- 
lions annually—the revenue laws of a country 
rapidly growing, and whose trade is now of 
more value to Great Britain and Franee than 
that of any of their colonies, if not indeed of 
all of them added together, vast as English 
Sern Maw'cf Msies \gzeat int hich 
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relations, Pe say nothing of several hundred 
millioos of American stocks held in Euro 
whose value might for the time be seriously 
affected,) it is not to be supposed that France 
will insist on the little advantage of importing 
into these islands silks, wines, &c., to the 
amount of a few thousands of at.5 per 
cent. duty, as she now does by her construction 
te whiee, of the sity pie ae 
-which, instead of being val 
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It is no 


each other’s schemes of piracy, conquest, and 
dominion! The editor says: 


“Tt is a lamentable mistake in British policy 
to place its power and plans in antagonism 
with those of the United States. The two first 
free powers of the earth should be co-operators, 
not rivals, in universal influence. England 
makes and unmakes the princes of Asia at 
pleasure, without so much as the hinderance 
of an ill-wish on our part. All Africa, South 
of the Desert, is falling into her charge; and 
so far from gainsaying her progress there, we 
are ready to recruit her infant colonies with 
our million of free colored population, and to 
help her, ‘with a strong and intelligent hand, 
build up in that rich untouched treasure-house 
a splendid colonial empire. 

“The diplomacy and resources which Eng- 
land is lavishing in futile and self-destroying 
antagonism, to the advance of the Union on 
this continent, would, if rightly administered, 
create for her a vast colonial power in the mag- 
nificent and teeming wilderness of Africa. 
When will her rulers awake from their illusive 
dream of staying the resistless tide of Ameri- 
can advance, and cease to expend her strength 
in useless, if not dangerous, opposition? Let 
her understand in season that her real reign is 
not on the American continent, and so adjust 
her policy that she may share as a trusted 
friend and firm ally in al) the advantages of its 
progress, instead of obstinately provoking its 
wrath, and exhausting her energies in defend- 
ing herself from the consequences.” 

* * * * * 


“She is now keenly anxious to preserve 
Cuba for Spain, and from the United States 
by converting it into an African province. With 


a blind pertinacity which will astonish herself 


some day when she reconsiders it from a high- 
er stand-point, she lends her whole energies to 
a course which will inevitably exasperate the 
Cubans to rebellion, and may compel the Uni- 
ted States to take action in their common be- 
half. It is impossible for the Union to permit 
a people at her threshold to be blotted from 
civilization and life. The simplest laws of hu- 
manity and self-preservation will force the 
head of the American family of nations to 
treat the power that attempts it as an outlaw 
and assassin, and drive him from our borders. 
What policy could be more stupid and perverse 
than this Pp an, so certain to recoil mischievous- 
ly on itself, 

African savages under the care and direction 
of England? It isan attempt to plant a hos- 
tile army in our gates, and yet escape the re- 
sponsibility of the deed. [tis not honorable in 
England thus to shield herself behind the im- 
becility of Spain.” 

“Let her understand in season that her real 
reign is not in the American Continent,” says 
the Union. Do we understand the official or- 
gan to declare in favor of annexing Canada, as 
well as Cuba? The inhabitants of Canada 
and the otlfer colonies North of the United 
States are English, Irish, French, and Ameri- 
eans, with their descendants. They have al- 
ways been accustomed to free institutions, and 
for the most part speak our language. In a 
word, they are homogeneous with ourselves, 
and their annexation would add greatly to the 
strength and stability of our institutions in 
peace or war. The Canadian border is now 
our most assailable frontier, and has always 
been the principal point of attack in our wars 
with England. It is true that the wealthy, 
populous, powerful, and’ free States in that 


quarter of the Union are a sure guaranty of 


their safety, in any emergency ; but the annex- 
ation of the British provinces would render 
peace perpetual by the invincible strength we 
should thereby acquire. 
slaveholding States, on the contrary, brings 
with it so much more weakness—so much more 
helplessness to be defended by Northern free- 
men, and with Northern money. 

If the “ Union” is really anxious to strength- 
en our country by the sion of its territory, 


if itreally wishes to make of this country a great 


homogeneous Republic of freemen, it should 


favor the annexation of the British, rather than 
the Spanish Provinces, or Mexican States. But 
we much mistake the tone of the organ, if its 
music shall be employed in celebrating a Te 
Deum for the acquisition of Free Territory. 
Gen. Pierce himself, Northern man as he is, 
from the very Canadian border, would sustain 
8 serious shock in his nervous system, by hear- 
ing such discordant notes on the banks of the 
Potomac. 
_. This is a progressive age, and we are a p 
gressive people. {t is now only seventy-seven 
| years sincé the Declaration of Independence ; 
of | and yet, such is our progress that there is now 















obtained a majority in the city councils. 


of filling Cuba with a garrison of 


The annexation of 


ous rise in wheat to the greater 
seed this season. 





It is stated that a majority of the Assembly 


will be favorable to the passage of the Maine 
Law; and the New York Herald, which seems 
to be becoming moral as well as pious, hopes 
such a law may be passed, and have a fair 
trial, for there is too much drunkenness—no 
mistake. 


It would also seem that the Reformers have 
The 
“Hard” vote throughout the State is unexpect- 
edly large; the Tribune sets it down at 80,000. 
This fact, as well as the defeat ‘of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the demonstration that Gen. 
Pierce is left in a very meager minority in the 
great State of New York, will be extremely 


mortifying to the Administration, and must 


impair its general strength. 
Mr. Seward and his friends are again in 
power. 


of a re-union will scarcely be attempted again. 


Of course, all the State patronage is lost to the 


Democracy, 80 that there must be a great fall- 
ing off among the hangers-on for the spoils. 
Of the ultimate effects of this remarkable 


political event, we may have more to say at 


another time. 


aactisincansirenmiasesten 


Tue Granp Jury of Lawrence county has 
found a true bill against Deputy Marshals 
Wynkoop, Crasson, and Jenkins, for assault 


and battery committed on William Thomas, 
while attempting to serve on him a civil process. 
An exchange is anxious to know whether Judge 
Grier*will now have indicted the whole Grand 
Jury as “a tupenny” concern ? 





New Jersey.—Rodman M. Price Democrat- 


ic candidate for the Governorship of New Jer- 
sey, has been elected by a large majority, and 


his political friends have a majority in the 


Legislature. 


NEWS BY THE AMERICA. 





On the question mainly interesting, the dis- 
pute between Turkey and Russia, the intelli- 
gence is very meager. It embraces various ru- 
mors, some directly contradicting the other; 
but the latest, and most generally believed, was 
the despatch from Bncharest, Oct. 25, saying 
that two Russian steamers and eight gun-boats 
had forced the passage of the Danube, fired 
upon so briskly by the Turkish fort at Isaktchi, 
that they had 4 officers and 12 sailors killed, 
and 40 wounded. But the Russians say they 
set fire to the fort with a shell. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Several papers publish the following spurious 
despatch, via Vienna, October 22: 

“The army of Omar Pasha, which could be 
kept back no longer, has passed the Danube, 
and beaten the Russians at Oltenitza, The 
Russian vessels on the Danube have fallen into 
the hands of the Turks.” 

The following is more reliable, telegraphed 
on the 26th, va Brussels: 

“ A skirmish on the Danube.is reported from 
Vienna. 19th—No fleet at Constantinople. It 
was not believed that any pitched battle had 
been fought.” 

The Russians are establishing a strong re- 
serve at Galatz. 

A pontoon corps had left Bucharest for the 
Danube. The weather continued mild; and fa- 
vorable for military operations; 25000 Rus- 
sians had landed at Redout Kale, with the sup- 
posed intention of attacking Baltoum. 

The Russian army was in a bad state from 
sickness and scarcity. 

Manthimour, a man of energy, oppdsed to 
Russia, but favorable to a revivification of the 
Greek Church, is elected Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and has been invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet. 

The St. Petersburg Journal has an article 


which is decidedly in favor of farther negotia- 


tions. i 

Martin Koszta is on his way to Boston. 

@REAT BRITAIN, : 

A meeting of the inhabitants of the Tower 
Hamlets, London, Capt. Moree Reid presiding, 
was held to sympathize with Turkey. 

Mr. Cobden, on the 25th, addressed.the Me- 


chanics’ Institute at Barnsley, proposing, as a 


model for imitation, the educational operations 
of the United States. . “4 eo ae 

A movement is on foot, to: erect.a monument 
to Lieut. Bellot, the 
gator. 
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Disturbances had occurred in some of the ‘ ‘THE BIBLE IN SEPARA‘ 


provincial corn markets. | nce 
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but little doing at unchanged prices. Tallow— 
large arrivals, prices 1slower, and the mat-' 
ket dull at the decline. Linseed cake’ active: 
and at full prices. ener 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. 


ee Jackson, (Miss ,) Nov. 11, 

The Mississippian has received returns of the 
election held on Monday, from a large portion 
of the State, which, it says, has gone Democrat- 
io by a majority of from five to eight thousand 
on the State ticket. ; 

In the Legislature there is a Democratic ma- 
jority on joint ballot of twenty-five, which will 
defeat Mr. Foote’s election to the United States 
Senatorship. 


== > 


WISCONSIN ELECTION. 


Telegraphic reports from Wisconsin repre- 
sent that the Democrats have elected their 
State ticket hy a large majority. The follow- 
ing are the officers elect: , 

m. A, Barstow, Governor; J. T. Lewis, 
Lieut, Governor; .A. T. Gray, Secretary of 
State; G. B. Smith, Attorney General; E. H. 
Janssen, State Treasurer; H. A. Wright, Su-, 
perintendent of Public Instruction; A. W. 
Starks, State Prison Commissioner; Wm. M. 
Dennis, Bank Comptroller. 

Tue Tracepy at LovisviLLe.—We recent- 
ly gave the particulars of a frightful affair at 
Louisville, in which a young man named Mat- 
thew F. Ward, accompanied by two younger 
brothers, visited the High School, called for a 
teacher named Wm. H. G. Butler, and, after a 
few words of angry controversy, shot him down. 
The wounded man was able to rise from the 
floor, but soon fell again. and was carried 
home. A day or two after, he died of the in- 
juries. Two of the Wards—Matthew and Rob- 
ert—were on Thursday last taken before the 
examining court of Louisville, and committed 
to answer the charge of murder, at the next 
term of the Jefferson county Circuit Court. 
Mr. Butler, the victim, was a most estimable 
citizen, and generally respected in the commu- 
nity. He has left a wife, a child, and a large 
circle of friends, to mourn his loss 


enim 


The Legislature of Georgia met at Milledge- 
ville on the 7th instant, and was organized by 
the election of John D. Stell as President of the 
Senate, and John E. Ward as Speaker of the 
House.of Representatives—both Democrats. 

Vermont SzenaTor.—Montpelier, Nov. 11.— 
No choice of a United States Senator has been 
effected yet. On the ninth and last ballot the 
vote stood: Kellogg, Dem., 80: Collamer, W., 
78; Shafter, F. S., 25; Brainerd, Dem., 12; 
scattering, 9. 


alle 


=> 


PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the Board of Aldermen and Board 
of Common Council, of the city of Washington, 
did adopt, on the 31st ultimo, the following 
joint resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Board of Aldermen and the 
Board of Common Council of the City of Wash- 
ington, That the Mayor be, and he is hereby, 
respectfully requested to set apart a day to be 
observed as a day of public thanksgiving and 
praise to Almighty God, and that he respect- 
fully invite the co operation of the clergy and 
citizens of this metropolis and vicinity, and rec- 
ommend that all secular employment be ab- 
stained from on that day.” 

Now, therefore, approving of the object of 
said joint resolution, and in compliance with 
the request therein contained, [ do hereby set 
apart Thursday, the 24th day of November, in- 
stant, to be observed in this city asa day of 
general thanksgiving and praise to Almighty 
God ; and recommend that all secular employ- 
ment be suspended during the day, that all 
the ministers of religion and all citizens may 
assemble in their respective places of worship. 
to offer up their gratitude and praise to our 
heavenly Father for the mercies which He has 
vouchsafed to us during the past year, and for 
the general prosperity and happiness which 
pervades our land, and to ask a continuance of 
these blessings, and that he would infuse into 
our hearts the principles of his divine law, and 
that the practice of our lives may illustrate its 
saving truths. 

Given under my hand, at the Mayor’s office, 


November, 1853. 
Joun W. Maury, Mayor. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE AQUEDUCT. 


The Corporation of Washington having 
made arrangements to witness the cemmence- 
ment of the Washington Aqueduct, at the 
Great Falls of the Potomac, a large party left 
the District for the purpoze yesterday morning, 
about nine o’clock, on two packet boats, which 
had been engaged for their conveyance by the 
canal. The party was composed of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 


both Boards of Councils of Washington and 
Georgetown, and some invited guests. The tri 
up was exhilarating and delightful, and the 
first boat arrived at Crommelin about half past 
12 o’clock: 

After taking a sight of the Falls, the cere- 
_monies commenced by a prayer to the Throne 
of Grace by the Rev. Dr. Pyne. Captain Mont- 
gomery C. Meigs, the Engineer in charge of 
the work, then made a brief address, at the 
close of which, he invited the President of the 
United States to commence the work by turn- 
ing up the first tarf in the line of the Aqueduct 
from the mouth of the feeder to the first cul- 
vert under the canal. This spot is therefore to 
the west of the canal, a few yards from its 
margin. Accompanying his execution of this 
labor, the President made a few appropriate 


the great work present. Then fullowed in turn 
a similar labor by the Secretary of War, the 
Hon. Senator Douglas, the Mayor of Washing- 
ton, Mayor of Georgetown by proxy, the pre- 


both cities, the Marshal of the District, and 
other prominent citizens, several of whom, par- 
ticularly those first mentioned, made neat ad- 
dresses. The concluding prayer was by the 
Rev. Henry Slicer. 

The inauguration ceremonies being conclu- 
ded, the company, numbering nearly two hun- 
dred, were invited to partake of*a collation, 
spréad in the new’building erected for the ac- 
commodation of the workmen on the Aque- 
duct, under the direction of his honor the May- 
or of Washington.. To this repast the breeze- 
whetted appetites of the guests paid hearty ac- 
knowledgements, and a series of toasts were 
drunk. : 

Nothing of an unpleasant nature occurred 
to mar the high pleasure of the occasion, and 
the company returned last evening safe and 
well to their homes in the District. 
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vantages of the new mode of ‘publishing the | 

Bible flow from the single principle of the sep- 
| Gration of the books, Strange as.it may 

it is nevertheless the fact—at least, so far as | 


of Bible. printing, the holy books have nefer 
issued 


tion,” * No separate English edition””—such 
are the notes of critics andwbibliographers*in | 


in the city of Washington, this 11th day of 


War, the Mayor of Washington, members of 


remarks, highly gratifying to all the friends of 


siding officers of. the Boards of Councils of 


Democratic principles.” As such, we most; 
wish for it a liberal patronage. This, we are. 
dent, it will receive. <i mer y 
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‘all the ad-. 


am informed—that, during the four centuries 


been i each by-atself. “ No separate edi- 


regard to many of the Scriptures—as Amos,’ 
Nahum, Micah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Jere-— 
miah, and others: They have appeared in 
nearly every other form, but never-in this form. 
Now, itis proposed to open a new era, by issu- 
ing them separately. By this plan, as I expect 
to show, numerous and great advantages will 
be secured. " T. AL 8. 





A GERMAN ANTI-SLAVERY PAPER. 
DER NATIONAL DEMOKRAT. 


Der NarionaL Demoxrat, published at our office 
since July 9th, and of which eighteen numbers have 
already appeared, is designed to circulate among our 
vast German population as a Family Newspaper, ad-— 
vocating Christian and Free Democratic principles. 
Inviting the attention of the readers of the National 
Era to the subjoined recommendatory notises of the 
Religious and Free Democratic Press, we would call 
upon them to act energetically in the extension of 
our circulation. Friends of the cause of Liberty, call 
upon your German neighbors, and invite them to 
subscribe for six mouths or one year. Or paper is 
the handsomest, cheapest German paper in the coun- 
try; and, rest assured, those whom you thus induce 
to subscribe, will never regret it, but thank you for 
having called their attention to a paper which, while 
it inculcates healthy notions of genuine Liberty to be 
promoted and enjoyed here on earth, does not forget 
to point to Heaven as the source of our strength. 

TERMS. 
One copy, one year ~- $2 | Five copies, one year $8 
Three copies, one year 5 | Ten copies, one year 15 

OG Persons who procure a club of three, five, or 
ten subscribers, at two dollars each, may remit to us 
at the above rates, retaining the balance as a remu- 
neration for their trouble. 

All communications must be post paid, and ad- 
dressed to BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
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ut of the pelos Semeatier altéra pars—out 
German) Freethinkers desire nothing to hear. We 
wore afraid the rat could not succeed, because 


its splendid ng ag and rich contents are in no 
proportion to its low price; but we rejoice to find 
that it reeeives-a great extension, and continues to 


appear regularly, 


[Translated from the Messenger of Glad Tidings, tha 
organ of ‘the United. Brethren, Circleville, O.} 

‘Dsr NatrovAu Demoxrat.—Under this title, we 
vod, last week, a German paper, with the motto: 
g 2 18 free, though he be born in chains!” Thia 
is the 1 splgndid pions the German papers of tha 
, country, and deserves all credit and great patronag:, 
because it meetéa necessity. A. paper advocating 
such principles ought to be circulated among tha 
a an population. We have read it, and can con- 
| Scientiously recommend it to every family. 









[ Translated from the Lecha Patriot, Allentown, Pa.} 

Der Nationa, DemMoxrat.—This paper, already 
noticed by us, is ably edited by Frederick Schmidt. 
It has the motto: ‘“‘ Man is free, though born in 
chains,” and is decidedly Anti-Slavery. hat does 
especially please us is, that it advocates Christian 
principles, which are in vain sought after in most of 
our German papers. 





TAFE woRM CURED BY 
Dr. MeLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE. 


New York, August 2, 1852. 

A certain lady in this city testifies that, afver using 
DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE;} she passed a tape 
worm ten inches long; and has no hésitation in rec- 
ommending it to every person afflicted with worms, 
as, in her opinion, it far excels every other remedy 
now in use. The name of the lady, and further par- 
ticulars, can be learned by calling on Mrs. Hardio, 
Manhattan Place, or E. L. Theall, Druggist, corner 
of Rutger and Monroe streets. 

P.§. The above valuable remedy, also DR. Mc- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, ean now 





Washington, D. C. 


From the Columbian, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lutheran Standard, of this city, the organ of 
the Lutheran denomination of the West, has the fol- 
lowing notice of the new German Anti-Slavery paper 
at Washington. We presume it is from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Capital University, 
who is a personal acquaintance and friend of Prof. 
Schmidt, editor of the Demokrat. . 

Der Nationa, DemMokrat.—We have received 
the first and second numbers of this new weekly pa- 

er, published at Washington, D. C., by Fr. Schmidt. 
is certainly the handsomest German newspaper 
published in this country, and we have never seen 
any printed in Germany itself superior to it. Itisa 
large quarto of eight pages, of five columns each, so 
that every number is in itself a small volume; and 
the whole, when bound, wik make a very fine vol- 
ume. As the name implies, this is to be a political 
paper; but, as we understand from the proprietors, 
its position will be an independent one—endeavoring 
to advocate that which is good in the principles of 
both the great political parties that have so long di- 
vided the country. How the editor will succeed in 
this, must be left for time to determine. Besides 
politics, the paper will endeavor to supply its readers 
with a great variety of matter, in almost every de- 
partment of literature and news. The foreign news 
promises to be of especial interest, and very copious ; 
and the editor has provided himself with a great va- 
riety of the best German newspapers and periodicals, 
from which to make his selections. No one who is 
acquainted with Mr. Schmidt, (whom many of our 
readers will recollect as the former editor of the 
Kirchenzeitung, and Professor of the German Lan- 
guage, &c., in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.,) can 
doubt his ability to furnish a paper of the very high- 
est character. 

We are induced to notice this paper at greater 
length than usual, in consequence of the decidedly 
Christian position which it occupies. At the close of 
his prospectus the editor says: ‘* Our paper is design- 
ed to be a family paper ; it shall be edited in a Chris- 
tian spirit, and upon Christian principles; we would 
enlighten the understanding, strengthen the will, pu- 
rify the heart, and nourish the faith.”” The necessity 
of such a political paper has long been felt by those 
at all acquainted with the state of the German politi- 
cal press of this country, and is strongly illustrated 
by the following extract of a friendly letter, forward- 
ed to Mr. Schmidt by Mr. Hertle, editor of a German 

aper called Freien Bilaetter, published in Albany, N. 
fork : 


“Tam rejoiced to learn from the National Era, 
which reached me yesterday, that at design, from 
the 4th of July next, to publish a Free Democratic 
German newspaper * * * ** ButT take the lib- 
erty of making a single remark, and this is the reason 
of my troubling you with this note. You say in your 
prospectus that your ‘paper shall be controlled by 
Christian principles.’ For an English paper, this is 
intelligible enough, as the majority of the American 
people are still deficient in philosophical develop- 
ment; but for a German paper this position is behind 
the times. If you examine all the German political 
papers, without an exception, from the Hunker pa- 
pers to those of the Abolitionists, you will no longer 
see a single vestige of religious coloring in them— 
simply because they write for the German public; 
the later and best papers have placed themselves de- 
cidedly, and with the approbation of their readers, 
upon a pantheistic platform, which bears in its bosom 
the promise of the future.” 

This is no slander of ours, no invention of the edi- 
tor of the National Demokrat, but the testimony of 
one of their own number, in regard to the character 
and contents of our German political papers. They 
have no faith in Christianity—not a trace of it is to 
be found in their columns ; the only religion they ac- 
knowledge is pantheism—the deification of them- 
selves, and all nature around them. What stronger 
evidence could we have of the need for such a paper 
as Mr. Schmidt proposes to publish ? 


From the True Democrat, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Der Nationat DemoxkRat.—This German paper, 
published at Washington, is of the right oe It 
is designed to defend and diffuse true notions of gen- 
uine liberty and of the rights of man, and will. do so 
ably. We hope it will have a wide circulation among 
our German friends. It adopts the cash system—the 
only true one. 


From the Herald of Gost Liberty, Newburyport, 
ass. 

Der Natrona Demoxrat.—This paper, of which 
we have received the first number, comes from the 
office of Buell & Blanchard, printers of the WVatton- 
al Era, Washington, D. C., and is designed to do the 
work among our German fellow-citizens which that 
paper is doing among the English, portion. It is 
edited by Mr. Frederick Schmidt, who is warmly 
recommended by Mr. Sumner, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Chase. It is printed on good paper, and makes a 
very promising appearance. 

The prospectus sets forth the principles on which it 
is to be conducted, which are those of the moderate 
Anti-Slavery people of the country—an,opposition to 
the extension of the area of slavery, and the use of 
all moral and constitutional means to effect. its over- 
throw where it exists. It will do a good work in 
inéulcating the Christian principles of Universal Lib- 
erty and eens Rights among this increasing class 
of our adopted population. They ‘have fled ‘from 
oppression in one form—selfish interests have not 
reconciled theni to it in another. Let them be warned 
against it seasonably, and they will Rear a strong 
bulwark of Anti-Slavery defence. God speed ‘the 
cause. - re : 

—— & 
From the Christian Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Der NatgonaL Demoxrat,—We have. received 
the first n er of this paper, published at Washing- 
ton. It is a large paper, in quarto form, well printed 
on fine paper,’ makes more than a respecta 
pearance. “The principal oar of this publication 
is to circulate among our vast German population a 
family newspaper, advocating Christian and Free 
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be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the Uniied 
States. 

OS™ Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
All others, in comparison, are worthless. 





INFORMATION WANTED, 
F a young man named LEDYARD G. ROBBINS, 
aged 28 years, a Barber, not very dark colored, 
with brown hair, five feet six or seven inches high, cf 
an active temperament, and usually dressed in the 
most approved style. He was last heard from at Prov- 
idence, R. I., in May last. Those knowing the where- 
abouts of said Robbins will confer a favor upon his 
distressed mother, by informing Mrs. JANE OLBEY, 
North Brookfield, Madison county, New York. 
Editors will please copy. Nov. 17. 





SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. 
AGRICULTURE, MECHANICS, SCIENCE. 


Fifty Cents a Volume: 


Now ready, the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, for Novem- 
ber, containing the following 
FORTY ENGRAVINGS: 
. Willison’s Hand-Thrashing Machine. 
ditto . ditto 
. Gibb’s Rotary Spade, at the Crystal Palace. 
. British Yacht Julia, conqueror of the Sylvie. 
. Buske’s Patent Root Grater. 
ditto ditto 
- Mode of Erecting Rat-Proof Buildings. 
. Croskill’s Patent Root Washer, at the Crystal 
Palace. 
9. Branch of the Gutta Percha Tree. 

10. View of the United States Patent Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

11, Dr. Watson’s Electric Light. 

12, Plan of a Barn, with Manure Cellar. 

13. Branch of the Gooseberry: 

14. National Exhibition of Horses, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

15. Octagon Barn. 

16. Sheep Dipping Apparatus, a} the Crystal Pal- 
ace. 

17. The Short Horn, splendid'engraving, covering 
two pages. 

18. Virginian Ice House. , 

19. Ice House above ground. 

20. ditto ditto 

21. Side Hill Ice House. 

22. Artificial Ioe-making, with tank. 

23. Artificial Ice-making, with pipe. 

24. Filling the Ice House. 

25. New Hampshire State Agricultural Fair. 

26. Hale’s Melocoton Peach. 

27. Apparatus for Kiln-Drying Grain. 

28. Improved Siphon. 

29. Samuelson’s Digging Machine. 


DOAIPD OP oboe 


30. ditto ditto 
31. Improved Wrought-iron Car Wheels. 
32, i ditto 


ito 
33. The New Steamship “ Golden Ago.’ 
34. The Savannah,” first ocean steamer. 
35. Elastic Pad, for Penmen. 
36. ditto dito 
37. New York State Agricultural Fair, Saratoga. 
38. Kendrick’s Improved Fire Grate. 
39. American Yacht Sylvie. 
40. Kentucky Agricultural Fair, Louisville. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL 
Ts.an Illustrated Record of, Agriculture, Science, 
Mochanics, and Useful Knowledge, published month- 
ly. at the low price of fifty cents. a volume. 

Every number contains 32 large pages of lectter- 
press, beautifully printed on fine paper, and profuse- 
ly illustrated with engravings. 

Forming, at the end of each half year, a splendid 
yolume of two hundred pages, illustrated with*ver 
two hundred elegant engravings— the entiro cost 
being only half a dollar. 

Farmers, mechanics, inventors, manufacturers, and 

eople of eyery profession, will find in the People’s 
Souranl & repository of valuable knowledge pecu- 
liarly suited to their respective wants. 

T gkaus—TO subscribers, 50 cents a volume. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent by mail, in coin, post offive 
stamps, or. bills, atthe risk of the publisher. The 
name.of the ‘post office, county, and State, where the 
paper is desired to bo'sent, should be plainly written. 


Address, postpaid, 
ome poss “ALFRED E. BEACH, 
No. 86 Nassau street, New, York city. 
Two yolumes are publishedannually. Back num- 


bers and-yolumes.always on hand for sale. Single 
-copies, 10 cents, to be had at nearly all the book and 
periodical stores: in the country. 


eee d by carriets in the city. Orders may be 
left-at the offic, 
~ A liberal discount to the trade. 


THE PEOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE. 
| » Inventors® and others, desiring to obtain Letters 
| Patent for inventions. are requested to communicate 
directly with the editor of the People’s Journal, b 
whom all the necessary: documents are prepar 
With the utmost fidelity and dispatch. Patent busi- 
ness of every description promptly attended to. Per- 
edhe wishing for information zelative om sam or 
Inventions, may at all times consult the undersigned, 
without charge, either .peraonally.at his officeyor by 
tter. 7 those living at a distance, he’would state 
that all the needful steps n ry roa 
yt.can be arranged b ctor, ont as well if the. 
ae ne resent. con ns and busine-s” 
strictly. dential. Patents promptly red ia 
England, France, and other fordign countries. For 
Patents in y United States, a small modelof, the, 
neo 
7% 


inyention is essary. nie 
me ee ALFRED E. BEACH, 


Editor of t © Peo »s Journal, Patent A, , he, 
Ea ¢ «No. 86 Nassau.street, New York. = 
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